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THE MEASUREMENT OF PUBLIC OPINION* 
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University of Washington 


Conflicting evaluations of recent attempts to measure public opinion 
have been made by responsible scholars. By some, public opinion polling 
is considered an “outstanding accomplishment of social science.” Others 
aver it has “contributed little or nothing to scientific theory” and that 
with all its problems and errors it is “pseudo-scientific.”! Whatever view 
one might take concerning the scientific status of polling, it must be 
admitted that public opinion polling has enjoyed an extraordinary pro- 
liferation and that it possesses significant potentialities as an instrument 
of scientific research. 

During a period of less than fifteen years public polling has received 
world-wide attention and has gained enthusiastic support by people in 
all walks of life, but in spite of its astounding development and prestige 
the polling movement has manifested, from time to time, serious weak- 
nesses and abuses. More specifically, its shortcomings have taken the form 
of overcommercialization, superficiality, dogmatism, carelessness, lack of 
imagination, dishonesty, and a gross disregard for the accepted canons of 
scientific research.? 

Public opinion polling, as we think of it at the present time, had its 
origin in “straw voting” which was first used before 1900 by the New 
York Herald. In the straw-vote technique, newspapers printed ballots for 
a certain period prior to an election. Readers were encouraged to mark the 





* Acknowledgment is made to Drs. Stuart C. Dodd, Professor of Sociology, 
University of Washington, and Co-Director of the Washington Public Opinion 
Laboratory, and Harvey J. Locke, Associate Professor of Sociology, University of 
Southern California, for a critical reading of this paper and for offering valuable 
suggestions. 

1 Stuart Chase, The Proper Study of Mankind. . .An Inquiry into the Science 
of Human Relations (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1948), p. 158; Leonard W. 
Doob, Public Opinion and Propaganda (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1948), p. 159; Joseph E. Bachelder, “Problems in Public Opinion Polling,” 
Proceedings of the Pacific Sociological Society 1948, Research Studies of the State 
College of Washington, 16:33-38, March 1948. 

2 In this connection Dr. Stuart C. Dodd has written a suggestive paper on 
“Standards for Surveying Agencies,’ The Public Opinion Quarterly, 11:115-30, 
Spring 1947. 
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ballots and return them to the newspaper office where they were tabulated. 
The results of the balloting were used as a basis for predicting elections.* 

The Literary Digest, whose name is almost synonymous with straw 
polls, commenced its forecasting activities in 1916. Its spectacular failure 
in predicting the outcome of the 1936 presidential election, as well as its 
speedy demise as a news publication, requires no elaboration. It was at 
this juncture that the modern public opinion pollsters with their more 
accurate predictions were first afforded national recognition. 

At the present time there are hundreds of organizations throughout 
the United States as well as in other parts of the world that are engaged 
in various types of public opinion research. They include newspapers, 
advertising agencies, industrial corporations, retail and wholesale estab- 
lishments, branches of government, educational institutions, as well as 
specialized organizations concerned exclusively with this kind of research. 
The best-known polling organizations in this country are the American 
Institute of Public Opinion (Gallup) ,* Elmo Roper, Incorporated ( For- 
tune), Crossley, The National Opinion Research Center (NORC), 
Psychological Corporation, and Opinion Research Corporation. In recent 
years several universities have established research centers for the study 
of public opinion. They include the Bureau of Applied Social Research, 
Columbia University; Office of Public Opinion Research, Princeton 
University; Survey Research Center, University of Michigan; and the 
Washington Public Opinion Laboratory, University of Washington and 
the State College of Washington. 

Procedure in Making a Survey of Public Opinion. 

In conducting a public opinion poll there are several well-defined steps 
which should be followed: 

1. Formulation of Problem. The initial step in a public opinion survey 
should be a clear and rigorous formulation of the problem to be studied. 
This includes a definition of the objectives of the survey and delineation of 
the opinions or group of opinions to be measured. The investigator should 
familiarize himself with the field in which his problem lies, whether it be 


3 Claude E. Robinson, Straw Votes (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1932), pp. 46-89. 

4 In the popular mind the word Gallup and public opinion polling are virtually 
synonymous. In fact, in certain European countries “to take a Gallup,” i.e., a public 
opinion poll, is a common expression. It should be remembered, however, that 
“the Gallup poll was neither the first of the modern polls nor the one to make the 
most striking demonstration of the rise of small samples. Since its founding it has 
not been the most accurate in measuring the popular vote nor the most successful 
in predicting the electoral results. What, then, has made the name of Gallup the 
universally accepted symbol for the public opinion polls? The answer lies to a 
large extent in the arts of journalistic presentation of the results.” Wroe Alderson, 
“Trends in Public Opinion Research,” in Albert B. Blankenship, ed., How to Con- 
duct Consumer and Opinion Research (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1946), pp. 
289-309. 
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education, international relations, taxation, labor legislation, or politics. 
He must analyze the various aspects of the problem under consideration 
and narrow his objectives to a very few specific questions since ordinarily 
it would be impossible to cover all phases of a problem. Needless to say, 
the desired objectives and coverage of a study should be considered in the 
light of the time and money that are available.® 

2. Selection of Population to Be Studied. The second step in making a 
survey of public opinion is to decide what universe or population is to be 
surveyed. Some public opinion surveys are designed to measure the opinions 
of the entire adult population of the nation, others are limited to a 
particular state or to some very small community. Again, a public opinion 
survey may be confined to a factory, a university, a chamber of commerce, 
a labor union, or a church. If the population to be studied is relatively 
small, every person can be included in the survey. On the other hand, 
where the population is large, as is frequently the case, only a portion of 
the population can be covered. The objectives and design of the study, as 
well as the time and money available, will govern how many individuals 
can be polled. 

3. Construction of a Sampling Design. If for some reason it is found 
impracticable to cover the entire population or universe, a sample will 
have to be selected. The sample, of course, should represent the universe 
or population with a high degree of reliability. The proper construction 
of the sampling design is perhaps the most crucial step in the polling 
process. The Literary Digest fiasco in 1936 as well as shortcomings of 
more recent polls can be attributed, to a large degree, to poor sampling 
techniques. Most polling organizations utilize the so-called ‘quota’ 
method which is fraught with serious weaknesses. 

In the “quota” sampling technique the interviewers themselves select 
a requisite quota of individuals according to certain predetermined char- 
acteristics such as sex, age, education, and occupation in a more or less 
hit-and-miss fashion. Such a procedure does violence to the principles of 
random sampling, and as a consequence it is impossible to assess the 
accuracy of the results. In terms of scientific standards, sampling pro- 
cedures which do not provide a sound basis for estimating sampling error 
should be carefully avoided. 

. .when the respondents are picked up by quota selection or expert selection of 


“representative” counties, farms, or firms, too frequently no useful limits of bias 
can be assigned: the information furnished is then of unknown quality and may 





5 David Krech and Richard S. Crutchfield, Theory and Problems of Social 
Psychology (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1948), pp. 305-06; Elmo C. 
Wilson, “The Measurement of Public Opinion,” Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, 250:121-29, March 1947; Eleanor E. Maccoby and 
Robert R. Holt, “How Surveys Are Made,” Journal of Social Issues, 2:45-47, May 
1946; Daniel Katz, “Survey Technique and Polling Procedure as Methods in 
Social Science,” Journal of Social Issues, 2:62-66, November 1946. 
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lead to extremely embarrassing questions of interpretation. Unless biases can be 
removed satisfactorily a method of collection that appears to be cheap is too often 
cheap only in the sense of providing a lot of schedules per dollar, but may actually 
be very costly when measured in the amount of useful information per dollar or 
the damage done through misinformation.® 

One should be careful to use simple, straightforward, workable sam- 
pling methods properly adapted to available facilities and personnel. 
Unduly elaborate and complicated techniques should be avoided. Since 
the actual work of gathering and tabulating data is usually done by 
enumerators and clerks, it is important to utilize procedures that are 
readily understandable and practicable. Every attempt should be made to 
achieve maximum reliability of results for every dollar spent. It takes 
experience, thought, and sometimes real ingenuity to work out an optimal 
balance between expenditures and a maximum of reliable information. 

4. The Formulation of the Questionnaire. The polling questionnaire 
consists of a series of questions designed to elicit individual responses to 
certain issues that are being surveyed. Needless to say, the questions 
should provide the exact type of information desired as defined by the 
objectives of the survey. No questions irrelevant to these objectives should 
be allowed. They should be readily understandable and possess the same 
meaning to everyone. 

In formulating the questions, it is essential to be thorough and precise if 
such pitfalls as the following are to be avoided. 

1. Questions too vague and general to permit clear and specific answers 

2. Questions obscure in meaning 

3. Questions getting at some stereotype or overtone implicit in the 
questions rather than at the meanings intended 
Questions misunderstood because they involve technical or un- 


> 


familiar words 

Questions presenting issues not sufficiently circumscribed 
Alternatives provided for answers not exhaustive 

Alternatives too many or too long 

Questions whose implications are not seen 

Questions concerned with only a portion of the population and there- 


SNH 


so 


fore meaningless to many people? 

There are two principal types of questions used in public opinion sur- 
veys: the “fixed-response,” “‘fixed-alternative,” or “closed-end” type and 
the “open-end” type. In the fixed-response type of question the respondent 
has the choice of one of a set of specified alternative categories whereas 





6 W. Edwards Deming, “On Training in Sampling,” Journal of the American 
Statistical Association, 40:307-16, June 1945. 

7 Hadley Cantril, Gauging Public Opinion (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1944), pp. 3-4. Also see Quinn McNemar, “Opinion-Attitude Methodology,” 
Psychological Bulletin, 43:318, July 1946. 
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in the open-end question the respondent is not limited to any set of alter- 
native answers, but instead is free to express spontaneous and unstructured 
reactions. The following question is illustrative of the fixed-response type 
of question: 

Do you think the United States Senate should ratify the North Atlantic 
Pact? : 
| Rn aC POD icicdiddtisuseiibhic No Opinion..............-.---- 

The open-end question is illustrated by: 

What do you think of the North Atlantic Pact? 

The relative merits of these two types of questions have given rise to 
much discussion among specialists in the field. Advocates of the fixed- 
response type of question attempt to prove its superiority by listing such 
advantages as the following: (a) since the respondent is required to 
choose one of a series of definitive replies, it is relatively easy to administer 
and calls for no special ability on the part of the interviewers; (b) the 
results are more precise and comparable since the categories are clearly 
specified and predetermined before the field work is begun; (c) the coding 
of the data is comparatively simple and objective; (d) it is much simpler 
to analyze and report the results, especially for popular presentation in 
the newspaper and on the radio; and (e) it is much less expensive to 
administer, code, and tabulate. 

On the other hand, advocates of the other type of question point out that 
the open-end question possesses qualities which outweigh the particular 
advantages of the fixed-alternative question. The results of a series of 
fixed-alternative questions are frequently a congeries of superficial and 
distorted responses since the respondents cannot express their opinions 
freely but are compelled to check one of a list of rigidly predetermined 
categories. he open-end question provides latitude in interpretation 
and flexibility in response, thus giving greater depth, validity, and mean- 
ingfulness to the replies. In using open-end questions the responses are 
usually “funnelled” in a certain direction. A broad question relating to 
the general area of study is first asked, followed by a series of specific 
questions arranged in such a manner as to provide the desired information. 
Usually the open-end question is used in exploring the public’s opinion in 
pretests, but, when most of the possible categories of responses are known, 
closed-end questions are used more often, whether in an oral interview 
with the respondent or in a written one classified and checked by the 
interviewer. 

5. Pretesting the Questionnaire. After the questionnaire has been com- 
pleted it is of the utmost importance to try it out on a group of people 
for the purpose of detecting ambiguities, irrelevances, and other weak- 
nesses. Also, at this stage it is essential to ascertain if the responses to the 
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questions fulfill the specifications and objectives of the poll. Useless 
questions can be eliminated, poorly constructed ones can be reformulated, 
and, if necessary, new ones can be added. In careful surveys in new fields, 
a questionnaire may be pretested and revised ten or more times before it is 
ready for use. 

6. Interviewing. In most public opinion surveys the data are gathered 
through the intermediary of interviewers. Occasionally the questionnaires 
are filled in by the respondents themselves. Where applicable this pro- 
cedure may prove very advantageous; it is cheaper and more expeditious, 
it avoids interviewer bias, and generally is more reliable. For example, in 
surveys conducted by the Research Branch of the Information and Educa- 
tion Division of the War Department, soldiers were assembled in small 
groups where, after a short introductory statement, each member of the 
group filled out the questionnaire. Illiterates and men of low intelligence 
were interviewed by specially trained interviewers. Mailed questionnaires 
and telephone interviews should be avoided, except under very specially 
suited conditions. 

The quality of a poll depends to a large degree on the training, skill, 
resourcefulness, and integrity of the interviewer. It cannot be too strong- 
ly emphasized that interviewers should be carefully selected, thoroughly 
trained, and properly supervised. Many types of polls are highly complex, 
and intelligent and experienced judgment is indispensable. This is par- 
ticularly the case where lengthy questionnaires or open-end questions are 
used. 

Studies have clearly demonstrated that the interviewer may affect the 
results of a poll by biasing the sample and influencing replies. In quota 
sampling, especially, the interviewer may seriously distort the results of 
a poll by not selecting interviewees in accordance with instructions. 
Differences in socioeconomic status, race, and other characteristics between 
the interviewer and interviewee may influence the respondents’ replies.® 
Studies also have revealed a correspondence between the interviewer's 
own opinion and those obtained from interviewees.® 





8 Ibid., pp. 105-23; Duane Robinson and Sylvia Rohde, “Two Experiments 
with an Anti-Semitism Poll,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 41:136- 
44, April 1946. 

® Albert B. Blankenship, “The Effect of the Interviewer upon the Response in a 
Public Opinion Poll,” Journal of Consulting Psychology, 4:134-36, July-August 
1940; Alfred B. Udow, “The ‘Interviewer-Effect’ in Public Opinion and Market 
Research Surveys,” Archives of Psychology, No. 277, November 1942, pp. 1-36; 
Daniel Katz, “Do Interviewers Bias Poll Results?” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
6 :248-68, Summer 1942; Hadley Cantril, Joc. cit.; Leo P. Crespi, “The Interview 
Effect in Polling,” The Public Opinion Quarterly, 12:99-111, Spring 1948; Clyde 
W. Hart, “Bias in Interviewing in Studies of Opinions, Attitudes, and Consumer 
Wants,” Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 92:399-404, November 
1948. 
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7. Analysis of Results. After the interviewing work has been completed, 
the next step is to edit, code, tabulate, interpret, and report the results. 
The problems in analyzing data in public opinion surveys are not unlike 
those in other types of sociological research. The analytical process may 
be sketchy and simple or intensive and complex, depending on the data and 
desired objectives.!° The typical newspaper report of some public opinion 
surveys represents very little analytical work. On the other hand, a de- 
tailed study of the determinants of public opinion, where opinions are 
correlated with a large number of variables, may involve months of 
analysis. Full reporting is especially important in public opinion research. 
It is a guarantee of integrity to the public. It also keeps people interested 
and cooperative for future interviews.!! 

Trends in Public Research. 

For a long time specialists in the field of public opinion measurement 
have been aware of the shortcomings of their methodology as well as of 
the actual results of their research. These feelings were brought dramati- 
cally to a focus in the fall of 1948 when virtually all the pollsters over- 
reached themselves by their erroneous predictions concerning the outcome 
of the presidential election. As a consequence there were accusations of 
incompetence and fraud and the prestige of public opinion polling expe- 
rienced a temporary decline.!2 

As far as the long-time effect of this experience is concerned, Dr. Rensis 
Likert makes the following appraisal : 

However wrong George Gallup, Elmo Roper and other pollsters may have been 
in their forecasts of the recent election, no social scientist believes that public 
opinion polling itself was thereby discredited as a useful tool in social research. 
Actually it would be as foolish to abandon this field as it would be to give up 
any scientific inquiry which, because of faulty methods and analysis, produced 
inaccurate results, Science often learns more from mistakes than from successes. In 
this case, the polling fiasco of 1948 had at least two healthy results: 1) it demon- 
strated dramatically that polling as it is now conducted is far from being an 
exact science (which apparently needed public demonstration), and 2) it will 
force more rigorous standards upon the polling business.13 





10 McNemar, of. cit., p. 291. 

11 For further discussion relating to problems of analysis in public opinion sur- 
veys see Daniel Katz, “The Interpretation of Survey Findings,” The Journal of 
Social Issues, 2:33-44, May 1946. A job analysis of the various standard steps in 
polling presented as a scheme for planning a survey with specification of who 
does what, with whom, where, when, why, and how, for each step is being 
published in the /nternational Journal of Opinion and Attitude Research, Summer 
1949, under title of “Dimensions of Polls” by Stuart C. Dodd. 

12 For analyses and comments concerning the 1948 presidential polls see: Com- 
mittee on Analyses of Pre-Election Polls and Forecasts of the Social Science 
Research Council, “Report on the Analysis of Pre-Election Polls and Forecasts,” 
The Public Opinion Quarterly, 12:599-622, Winter 1948-49; “The Opinion Polls 
and the 1948 U. S. Presidential Election: A Symposium,” Jnternational Journal of 
Opinion and Attitude Research, 2:309-28, Fall 1948; 2:451-591, Winter 1948-49. 

13 Rensis Likert, “Public Opinion Polls,” Scientific American, 179:7-11, 
December 1948. 
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The social scientist has a dual responsibility with respect to public 
opinion polls: (1) He should distinguish in his thinking the difference 
between basic research in the social sciences and the applied research of 
the market place, and (2) he should take responsibility for raising the 
standards in applied research. Polling organizations like the American 
Institute, Roper, and Crossley are commercial organizations and represent 
applied rather than basic research. As commercial organizations they have 
problems of trade secrets, immediate profit and loss balances, and accept- 
ance of their services by the newspapers and magazines to which they sell 
their services. Pressures of the market place upon research should be 
balanced at least in part by pressures of scientific inquiry.14 

Improvement in the standards and procedures of public opinion surveys 
can be made only through basic research on all phases of the polling proc- 
ess. Such problems as the following already have been and are at present 
the subjects of considerable research by social scientists: (a) underlying 
theory and research design of public opinion polls, (b) validity and reli- 
ability of public opinion polls, (c) measures of intensity of feeling, (d) 
sampling techniques, (e) interviewer selection and training, (f) inter- 
viewer bias, (g) concealment of opinion, (h) panel techniques, (i) trends 
in opinions, (j) phrasing of questions and the organization of question- 
naires, (k) the utilization of scaling techniques in polling surveys, and (1) 
the testing of basic hypotheses of people’s behavior for the purpose of 
developing laws in psychology and sociology.*® 





14 Daniel Katz, “Polling Methods and the 1948 Polling Failure,” International 
Journal of Opinion and Attitude Research, 2:469-80, Winter 1948-49. 

15 For more detailed discussions and illustrations see: Social Science Research 
Council, op. cit.; McNemar, op. cit., pp. 312-67; Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Bernard 
Berelson, and Hazel Gaudet, The People’s Choice (1948), passim; Paul F. Lazars- 
feld, “The Use of Panels in Social Research,” Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society, 92:405-10, November 1948; Samuel A. Stouffer et al., The 
American Soldier, Vol. 1, Adjustment During Army Life, and Vol. II, Combat and 
Its Aftermath; Carl I. Hovland, Arthur A. Lumsdaine, and Fred D. Sheffield, 
Experiments on Mass Communication, Vol. III (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1949), pp. 345. 











SOCIAL RESEARCH METHODS 
A CONSENSUS 


HORNELL HART 
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A basic step in the scientific study of social science must be the synthe- 
sis of results from previous investigations of this subject. The literature is 
voluminous. The prewar upsurge in social science produced an outpouring 
of books and articles on social research methods. The Culver bibliography 
listed 1309 items published before 1936. To contain a detailed synthesis of 
all this material, plus the great number of books and articles which have 
been published since, would require a large volume. Yet if the Atomic 
Age is to experience the new and greater upsurge which its crisis requires, 
some working agreement must be reached as to what are the achievements 
to be sought, and as to where our social sciences now stand in reference 
to these ideals. 

A start toward a working agreement can be attained by focusing our 
analysis on outstanding treatises published during the past two decades,! 





1 The treatises and articles used in this analysis are listed here, together with 
page citations for the various sections of the brief. Bogardus, Emory S., The New 
Social Research, 1926; Burgess, Ernest W., “Sociological Research Methods,” 
American Journal of Sociology, 50 :474-82, 1945; Cantril, Hadley, Gauging Public 
Opinion, 1944; Chapin, F. Stuart, Experimental Designs in Sociological Research, 
1947 ;Croxton, ’ Frederick E., and ‘Cowden, Dudley J., Applied General Statistics, 
1940; Culver, Dorothy C., Methodology of Social Research: A Bibliography, 1936; 
Dodd, Stuart, Systematic Social Science, 1947; Dollard, John, Criteria for the Life 
History, 1935; Ellwood, Charles A., Methods in Sociology, 1933; Elmer, Manuel 
Conrad, Soctal Research, 1939; Franz, J. G., “Survey of Sociometric Techniques, 
with Annotated Bibliography,” Sociometry, 2:76-90, October, 1939; Fry, C. Luther, 
The Technique of Social Investigation, 1934; Giddings, Franklin H., The Sci- 
entific Study of Human Society, 1924; Good, Carter V., Barr, A. S., and Scates, 
Douglas E., The Methodology of Educational Research, 1936; Gottschalk, Louis, 
Kluckholn, Clyde, and Angell, Robert, The Use of Personal Documents in History, 
Anthropology, and Sociology, 1945; Greenwood, Ernest, Experimental Sociology, 
1945; Hagood, Margaret J., Statistics for Sociologists, 1941; Kaufmann, Felix, 
Methodology of the Social Sciences, 1944; Larrabee, Harold A, Reliable Knowl- 
edge, 1945; Lindeman, Edward C., Social Discovery, 1925; Lundberg, George A., 
Social Research, 1942; McCormick, Thomas C., Elementary Social Statistics, 1941; 
McNemar, Quinn, “Opinion-Attitude Methodology,” Psychological Bulletin, 43:- 
289-374, 1946; Odum, Howard W., and Jocher, Katherine, 42 Introduction to 
Social Research, 1929; Palmer, Vivian M., Field Studies in Sociology, 1928; 
a Austin L., Creative "Factors in Scientific Research, 1941; Rice, Stuart 

A. (Editor), Methods in Social Science, 1931; Schettler, Clarence, “Topical Sum- 
maries of Current Literature: Personality Traits,” American Journal of Sociology, 
45 :234-58, 1939; Smith, James J., and Duncan, A. J., Elementary Statistics and 
Applications, 1944; Webb, Beatrice and Sidney, Methods of Social Study, 1932; 
White, Renet C., Social Statistics, 1933; Whitney, Frederick L., The Elements of 
Research, 1937; Young, Pauline V., and Schmid, Calvin F., Scientific Social 
Surveys and Research, 1939. 
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and summarizing the principles which seem to be accepted by the great 
majority of the 42 authors of these books. Comparative analysis of these 
basic studies indicates that most of the material in them can be summed 
up in the following brief. 


A. TYPES OF DATA AND SPECIALIZED DISCIPLINES 


The units studied by social sciences, and the chief specialties which seek 
to secure accurate and verifiable data about them, may be summed up 
under the following heads: 

1. Personalities: 

a. These are dealt with both (1) as total configurations and (2) 
with respect to their separate traits, attitudes, opinions, and 
reactions. 

b. Specialists studying personalities include biographers, psychol- 
ogists, social psychologists, sociologists, psychiatrists, anthropom- 
etrists, educators, personnel workers, and social workers. 

c. Among the chief aids suggested by various writers, for securing 
accurate and verifiable information here, are personal documents, 
reports of introspection, life histories, diaries, social case records, 
educational records, police records, birth-, disease-, and death- 
records, interviews, psychodrama, psychoanalysis, questionnaires, 
psychometric tests, and the like. 


nN 


Sociogeographic units: 

a. These include communities, districts, counties, cities, states, na- 
tions, culture areas, regions, and other geographically defined 
units. 

b. Specialists, studying such units, include cultural anthropologists, 
historians, political scientists, sociologists, social ecologists, social 
geographers, and demographers. 

c. Among the chief aids suggested are field studies, surveys, critical 
use of documents, census techniques, maps, and the like. 

3. Social groups and organizations? not primarily geographical : 

a. These include crowds, publics, culture groups, families, schools, 
corporations, unions, churches, clubs, and the like. 

b. Specialists studying such units include sociologists, economists, 
historians, social anthropologists, educators. 





2 Note that the term social organization is used here instead of the term social 
institution, the latter being reserved for the abstract concept of “an enduring, 
complex, integrated, organized behavior pattern through which social control is 
exerted. . . .”” Specific instances of social institutions, including remedial and 
educational institutions, will be referred to as social organizations. 
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Among aids suggested are case studies, surveys, field studies, ques- 
tionnaires, schedules, participant observation, sociometric tech- 
niques, and the like. 


4. Interactional processes and situations between personalities or be- 
tween groups, or between personalities and groups, constitute a 
fourth type of unit. 


a. 


b. 


Such processes include isolation, accommodation, competition, 
conflict, conciliation, negotiation, discussion, and cooperation. 
Feuds, riots, strikes, war, and international law illustrate some 
specific forms of such interaction. 


. Other social configurations not covered in previous categories, 


such as culture complexes, reform movements, research projects 
and reports, and so forth, may be classified here. 


B. THE FUNDAMENTALS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE METHOD 


Fundamental to scientific method in all social studies are the following: 

1. The investigator must seek to eliminate to the utmost practicable 
extent distortions introduced by his own biases. To that end, he 
should 


No 


a. 


Make explicit his own assumptions, particularly with regard to 
the values sought in his investigation ; and 

Employ all available safeguards and corrections including (1) 
open-minded and systematic study of opinions and viewpoints 
contrary to his own; (2) systematic and eager collection of data 
which appear to be contrary to his own wishes and presupposi- 
tions; (3) formulating hypotheses so as to test rigorously and 
impartially the major alternatives; (4) inviting and submitting 
to criticism by adverse thinkers; (5) use of impersonal and 
objective methods of observation to the fullest practicable extent ; 
and the like. 


The hypotheses or questions to be investigated must be stated clearly 
and specifically, in such terms that any competent investigator, 
given suitable data, can test their validity. 


a. 


Aids in the formation of hypotheses include extensive and inten- 
sive personal acquaintance with pertinent data, scholarly research, 
analogy, intuition, common sense, discussion, revision in the light 


of data which fail to fit, and the like. 


. Types of hypothesis include the following: 


(1) Selective—raising the question of the effect upon the prob- 
lem variable of a specified method of selecting units when other 
selective and causal factors are held constant or partialled out 
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(2) Causal—raising the question of the effect of a specified 
method of treatment upon the problem variable, when methods 
of selection and other methods of treatment are held constant 
or partialled out 

(3) Predictive—raising the question of the limits within which a 

problem variable (even though not subject to control through 

selection or treatment) can be predicted from observations made 
in advance 

. Previous studies of the question in hand should be mastered before 

making a new investigation, or at least before publishing results, 

and the plans, data, and reporting of the new study should be 
organized in such ways as to 

a. make the most efficient use of previous work 

b. avoid unnecessary duplication 

c. avoid previously demonstrated errors 

. Definitions must (in accordance with the valid principles of se- 

mantics) be stated with such clarity and accuracy that any com- 

petent student, confronted with data similar to those analyzed in 
the specified piece of research, can repeat the work and obtain 
comparable results. Such definitions must cover: 

a. the units of study 

b. the traits (of such units) in which the investigator is interested 

. The classification of subject matter, of cases, and of enumerated 

units should conform as closely as possible to the basic logical rules 

of division: 

a. The constituent classes must exclude each other. 

b. The constituent classes, when added together, must include the 
entire field designated. 

c. The division must be founded upon one or more principles, 
applied consistently to the data. 

. The observations and operations reported should be carried to that 

degree of accuracy, verifiability, and validity which best serves the 

purposes of the study. This involves: 

a. the employment of the most accurate and verifiable methods 
which it is practicable to apply from among those listed under 
Alc, A2c, and A3c, and 

b. where practicable, the statistical analysis of data from (1) the 
above sources, (2) questionnaires, (3) schedules, (4) records 
made by specialists, (5) tests and sociopsychological measure- 
ments, (6) records made by machines. 
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7. The methods used in collecting the data must be stated specifically 


enough to enable other investigators to make comparable studies 

when comparable opportunities arise. Such specifications should 

include: 

a. pertinent information about the individuals who did the work 

b. the limits of time, space, and other restrictions within which the 
data were collected 

c. methods of sampling (if any) which were used 

d. methods used in interviewing, and in collecting, criticizing, and 
analyzing documents and cases 

e. copies of questionnaires, schedules, instructions, record forms, 
etc. 

f. any other information which is likely to help in verifying the 
results and in making comparable studies 


C., DEGREES OF GENERALIZATION 


Even when fulfilling the above requirements, social researches differ in 
the degrees to which, and the methods by which, they generalize from 
their data. The following types or levels may be distinguished : 


1. 


Description of unique data is the primary (and often the exclusive) 
purpose of historical, biographical, ethnological, and similar social 
researches. 


. The classification of units into defined categories, without attempt- 


ing further generalization, is the objective of many censuses, surveys, 
case studies, and the like. 

a. In this, and in types 3, 4, and 5, scientific sampling may be used 

to save labor and to measure errors of estimate. 

Analyzing changes in unique data, in chiefly qualitative terms, with 
little or no attempt at prediction, is characteristic of history, ar- 
chaeology, and biography. 

Analyzing changes in quantitative data, with or without application 
of statistical methods to fit trends, measure errors of estimate, and 
predict future values, is the objective of many studies of social 
change, population, economic conditions, and the like. 


. Associations between traits, observed but not produced by the in- 


vestigator, are recorded and interpreted in various case, anthropo- 
logical, ecological, and statistical studies. 

a. Such studies may be either quantitative or nonquantitative. 

b. If quantitative they may or may not employ mathematical tests 
of statistical reliability, validity, and significance. 
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c. The most nearly rigorous methods in this general type of study 


involve comparison of problem variables in two or more groups 
of units which differ in some specific trait, but which are matched 
in other presumably causal or selective traits. 

Even when the compared groups are carefully matched, and even 
when statistical tests of reliability, validity, and significance are 
applied, the selective and causal relationships between the 
associated traits, when not subjected to controlled experiments, 
are still hypothetical, and may be open to a variety of interpreta- 
tions. 


6. Verifiable operational predictions can be made when adequate con- 
trolled experiments can be carried out. 
Such experiments always involve comparisons of a problem vari- 


able in two or more groups. 
(1) When only two groups are used, it is customary to refer to 
one as the experimental and the other as the control group. 


. A single selective or treatment factor is introduced by the ex- 


perimenters in one group but not in the other, or is introduced in 
different specified degrees in the different groups. 

In the group or groups in which the experimental factor is 
present, all other significant variables are made as nearly iden- 
tical as practicable with those which are to be true in the group 
about which predictions are sought ; as between the experimental 
group and the control group, all except the factors altered by 
the introduction of the experimental variable are made as nearly 
identical as practicable. 


. Statistical checks are applied in order to ascertain the probable 


range of error to be expected in prediction from samples of the 
sizes used in the experiment. 


CONCLUSION 


The above consensus summarizes major agreements among the leading 
analyses of social research published in recent years. The principles sum- 
marized in this brief may well serve as a foundation and background for 
further advances in social science. But in order to promote most effectively 
the needed upsurge, it may be helpful to make an inductive analysis of the 
various levels or zones of verifiable operationality which have been evident 
in actual instances of social research published in recent years. That task 
will be attempted in another article. 
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PRESIDENTIAL POLLS: 
ONE YEAR AFTER 


THOMAS LASSWELL and EDWARD McDONAGH 
University of Southern California 


An object is not necessarily useless because it fails to fulfill its intended 
purpose; on the contrary, it achieves a scientific utility from that very 
failure. Indeed, it may be assumed that scientific utility is universal. This 
scientific utility consists of a knowledge of the relationship of one object 
or phenomenon to another. That a phenomenon may have a null effect 
from a given point of reference is no less important in its relation to 
other phenomena than that its effect may be markedly positive or negative. 
This assumption holds for the social as well as the natural sciences. 

To determine the utility of the 1948 pre-election polls with respect to 
quantitative social research requires an organized investigation of the 
function and methodology of the polls as they are related to the measure- 
ment of public opinion. It is the purpose of this paper to formulate 
clearly the questions raised regarding the 1948 pre-election polls and to 
provide hypotheses directed toward the sociological utilization of the 
information gained. 

The question of function can be stated simply: What was the purpose 
of the polls? 

The question of method is threefold: (1) What were the basic as- 
sumptions? (2) What was done? (3) What was found? And finally, 
the question of scientific utility phrases itself: What was learned ? 

It is the expressed opinion of William A. Lydgate that election fore- 
casts test the validity of public opinion polling techniques. After the 
recent presidential election Gallup, Roper, and Crossley were charged 
with failure to predict accurately the results of the 1948 balloting. A. B. 
Blankenship observed that George Gallup “‘called his shots” in 24 of the 
29 states where he made a definite prediction. In the somewhat doubtful 
states, he called his shots in only 6 of the 15. Thus Gallup was on the 
right side of the fence in only 30 of the 44 states he covered. Such predic- 
tion, Blankenship pointed out, is only 25% better than chance.? In view 





1 William A. Lydgate, What America Thinks (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1944), p. 149. 

2 A. B. Blankenship, “What Happened to the Polls?” International Journal of 
Opinion and Attitude Research, 2:322, Fall 1948. 
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of the implications to social science from the conclusions of these two 
authorities, a complete investigation of the 1948 polls is not only desirable 
but imperative if the polling technique is to survive.® 

I 

Any study of quantitative social research as it is practiced now must be 
based upon three fundamental assumptions: that there are social phe- 
nomena which can be described accurately by quantitative analysis; that 
it is desirable and expedient to describe such phenomena by means of 
quantitative analysis; and that it is more feasible, both financially and 
otherwise, to make quantitative analyses by a method involving a repre- 
sentative sample than by measuring the entire universe to be studied. 

If these assumptions are accepted, the two propositions which must be 
proved become evident: that it is possible to select for study a representa- 
tive sample from the universe, and that it is possible to measure the 
selected phenomenon within the sample in such a way that the findings 
will not differ significantly from the findings of the same study for the 
universe. 

For a rigorous proof it would be necessary to demonstrate the validity 
of these propositions for each study undertaken. While it is obviously 
impossible to set forth a general formula and stay within the scope of this 
paper, certain considerations concerning the propositions may be applied 
to the 1948 polls in the interest of constructive criticism. 

II 

Did the polls select a representative sample? The consensus of most of 
the reviewing authorities is that they did not. Rensis Likert has made this 
comment: “Uniformly, quota samples under-represent the lower income 
classes by 12 to 20 per cent. This error has been found to be characteristic 
of all the national polls.’’* Donald G. Paterson spoke of this error as 
“constant or systematic,” and traced its function in the underestimation 


of the actual vote in the polls of 1940, 1944, and 1948.5 


3 It may be of considerable interest to readers to note that Elmo Roper believed 
that the measuring of public opinion and its subsequent publication influences 
balloting. He remarks: “I do not need to take up space here to point out the 
dangers to our science when the measurement of public opinion begins to influence 
the very opinion it is seeking to measure. To my mind, a very strong case can be 
made against polling.” Elmo Roper, “Some Comments on Election Polls,’ Inter- 
national Journal of Opinion and Attitude Research, 3:2, Spring 1949. 

4 Rensis Likert, “Why Opinion Polls Were So Wrong,” U. S. News and World 
Report, November 12, 1948, p. 24. 

5 Donald G. Paterson, “Note on the Constant Error in the Gallup Presidential 
Poll,” International Journal of Opinion and Attitude Research, 2:559, Winter 1948- 
49. 
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These comments indicate that the polls did not obtain a representative 
cross section of the population, which is apparently the universe they 
attempted to measure. Invariably, at least, the pollsters blamed a large 
part of their failure to predict on the fact that the voters were not repre- 
sentative of the population, which they purported to have measured. 
Whether or not they were correct in attempting to measure the population 
is dealt with in a later section of this paper. 

If the authorities cited were correct, and there is no reason to believe 
that they were not, then it can be safely stated that the sample selected 
was not representative of the universe which the poll takers proposed to 
measure. Moreover, if it is considered that the empirical correction gained 
from previous elections was applied, it becomes evident that the error in 
obtaining the sample was substantially greater than the error apparent 
in the published findings. 

Is it possible, then, to obtain a representative sample? There are two 
solutions offered. The first and obvious solution is to measure the entire 
universe. In election polling this would not only be a tremendous task, 
but it would defeat the purpose of polling. In other types of research it 
might be more feasible. 

The second possibility is suggested by Daniel Katz in a brief discussion 
of probability sampling: 

The only comparison of quota and probability sampling for the same area was 
made by the University of Washington Survey for the State of Washington. Here 
the area, or probability, sampling method was definitely superior. It missed the 
vote by 2 per cent whereas the quota method was off by some 7 per cent. Neither 
the quota method nor the area method was executed perfectly in the Washington 
survey.5 

III 

Before taking up a more detailed discussion of measurement, it is worth 
while to note that the type of measurement used in the polls was static 
measurement. Of necessity, each poll served to describe phenomena at a 
given instant. While a series of polls may serve to indicate the dynamics 
of a trend, it can do so only by the integration of a series of static points 
into a curve. It is possible that new points may change the slope of the 


6 Daniel Katz, “Polling Methods and the 1948 Polling Failure,” International 
Journal of Opinion and Attitude Research, 2:473, Winter 1948-49. 

There are contentions that the area-sampling technique may solve many of 
the difficulties of public opinion polling. However, the additional cost of this 
method may prevent its use for such a readily affirmed test as the prediction of a 
presidential election on a national scale for some time to come. 

See also Leonard W. Doob, Public Opinion and Propaganda (New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1948), Ch. 6. 
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curve radically. The first count upon which the pollers must defend them- 
selves, then, becomes: Were the polls correct at the instant at which they 
were taken? 

The answer to this question is, of course, not directly ascertainable 
statistically. Elections were not held at those instants. However, if the 
function of the polls was to determine the trend and predict the point of 
public balloting on election day, they did not achieve that function. 

Morris L. Ernst and David Loth remarked on the difference between 
Gallup’s prediction on the Friday before election day and the results of 
the balloting on Tuesday: “If public opinion shifts so rapidly without a 
tremendous, obvious and powerful stimulus, is there any ‘scientific’ method 
of predicting it in advance ?”? 

And Roper commented, in retrospect, “I think it is pretty obvious that 
an election as close as this past one is almost impossible to predict under 
present polling methods.’’§ 

Unfortunately, Roper did not make this statement in lieu of a pre- 
diction before the election. In fact, he was content to make his last publi- 
cation in September with the implication that a Dewey victory was certain 
unless his later polls indicated a reversal. 

Yet, in fairness to Gallup, the findings of his poll published on October 
16, 1948, should be noted. Iowa was the only state in which he fell far 
afield in his predictions of the Dewey vote, missing it by 11.4 percentiles. 
In all of the other 47 states his error did not exceed seven percentiles, and 
in 41 of them it was less than five. In 36 states the comparison showed 
a failure to predict accurately by less than three percentiles. 

The national error of Gallup’s October 16 poll was surprisingly only 
nine-tenths of one percentile on Dewey when compared with the results 
of the election. However, the figures on Truman were drastically different. 
Figure 1 shows the comparison of Gallup’s nation-wide figures on Tru- 
man and Dewey as of October 16, 1948, and the actual election returns 
November 2, 1948. A glance at Figure 1 immediately suggests a simple 
solution to the whole problem. Is it beyond the bounds of reason that the 
9.5 per cent differential between the prediction on Truman and the actual 
vote was drawn from the voters who were not as yet decided how to cast 
their ballots in mid-October ? 

Unfortunately, Gallup continued to raise the percentages of opinion in 
favor of both candidates until his final poll indicated 49.5 per cent for 
Dewey and 44.5 per cent for Truman on the Friday before election. 





7 Morris L. Ernst and David Loth, The People Know Best (Washington: 
Public Affairs Press, 1949), p. 148. 
8 Roper, op. cit., p. 3. 
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Equally unfortunately, Gallup remained esoteric about the methods 
employed in changing his figures. This permits conjecture as to whether 
or not his sample may have ben considerably reduced in the urgency of 
producing a last-minute prediction. 

IV 

Before making any serious criticism of a particular measurement, it 
is worth while to consider the criteria for measurement in general. 
Essentially, accurate measurement consists of four steps: 

1. The identification and recognition of that which is to be measured, 
with proper delimitations. 

2. The selection of instruments whose accuracy is commensurate with 
the desired accuracy of the result. 

3. The application of the instruments to necessary and sufficient 
dimensions. 

4. A complete interpretation of the findings, clearly stating all as- 
sumptions and empirical interpolations made. 

The first step concerns the primary function of the polls. Did they 
purport to measure public opinion, or did they purport to predict the 
results of the election? If the poll takers intended simply to measure 
public opinion at a given instant, were they guilty of allowing the public 
to infer a false conclusion? Unless the newspapers and periodicals which 
quoted them were using grossly misleading context, they were. 

Gallup’s first reply on being questioned about the results of the election 
was ‘Which voters stayed home?’’® But if Gallup had intended the func- 
tion of his poll to be a predictive one, he should have been able to answer 
this question for himself. How worth while is it to predict what people 
will think if it is impossible to predict what they will do? Prediction which 
does not determine the nature of the future event with which it is con- 
cerned it not worthy of the term prediction. 

After the election, Roper stated: 

In an election poll we must either interview what is mot a true cross-section 
of the entire adult population of the United States or interview a true cross-section 


and later adjust the sample by eliminating those who, in our judgment, will not 
vote,10 


It appears, then, that the poll takers failed in the first step of measure- 
ment—tither to identify exactly or to indicate properly that which they 
were measuring. 

Dodd, Stouffer, and others have suggested that the remedy for this 
situation may lie in the measurement of the intensity with which opinions 





9 The Commercial Appeal (Memphis, Tennessee), November 4, 1948. 
10 Roper, op. cit., p. 4. 
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are held. In any event, it is evident that this difficulty must be overcome 
before polling can be considered scientifically accurate measurement. 

The second consideration is the accuracy of the instrument used. It is 
most expedient in this case to consider the instrument as the whole 
mechanism used for gathering public opinion, including the interviewers. 

The actual question asked respondents by interviewers may have been 
innocuous. But the technique of presenting the question, the context of 
communication within which it was shrouded, may have been prejudicial 
to the response. 

Myers accused the poll takers of using part-time, relatively untrained 
interviewers, largely of the “white collar” class, with lower ratios of men, 
nonwhites, and bilingual persons than occur in the total population." 

In any event, it was established ante in the quotations from Likert and 
Paterson, that the initial data gathered are subject to correction. Whether 
this is caused by the reasons cited above or by the selectivity exercised by 
the interviewers is not too important, inasmuch as both seem to have 
enough points against them to merit replacement. If area sampling will 
eliminate the selectivity fault, then it is only fair to that method and to 
social science to exercise the utmost caution in the selection of interviewers. 

The third step in measurement is to apply the instrument to necessary 
and sufficient dimensions. Certainly the dimension of intent is requisite, and 
just as certainly it was used in all of the polls. But is it sufficient ? Should 
not the previously mentioned dimension of intensity of opinion be included ? 
Should demography be considered ? What about previous voting habits? 
Party membership ? 

This field is ripe for sociological and psychological laboratory investi- 
gation. 

In an election post-mortem, Fortune expressed regret at not having 
considered “‘certain basic attitudes that determine votes: The party loyal- 
ties of a lifetime, the cost of food and clothing, the belief that it was in the 
bag. These are the underlying attitudes. . . .”1* It should not be beyond 
the bounds of science to establish a reliable scale of voting probability.14 

The final step of measurement is interpretation. Paterson points with 
suspicion to the empirical interpolations designed to rid the polls of their 





11 Robert Cobb Myers, “Whose Business Is Opinion Polling?” International 
Journal of Opinion and Attitude Research, 2:546, Winter 1948-49. 

12 “The Fortune Survey,” Fortune, December 1948, p. 40. 

13 See also Dayton David McKean, Party and Pressure Politics (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: The Riverside Press, 1949), Ch. 7. 
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constant error. “No statistical manipulation of data from such a study can 
counteract the contamination inherent in the original data.”’!4 

Without doubt, however, the greatest safeguard against misinterpreta- 
tion lies in open conclusions openly reached. Quantitative measurement in 
social science has been characterized by a full display of the factual infor- 
mation received and an explanation of the methodology employed in 
arriving at the results. Although competitive interests in commercial public 
opinion polling may necessitate secrecy in applying correction factors, sci- 
ence has generally avoided any possible aura of mysticism by presenting the 
facts and allowing others to take issue freely with the interpretation. If 
public opinion measurement wishes to maintain a veil about its methodol- 
ogy, its postulates, or its empirical interpolations, it may do so in the name 
of competitive enterprise, good business, or prophecy, but it should not be 
accepted as scientific. 

In summary, by their failure to predict, the pre-election polls of 1948 
have a scientific use in pointing out several implications for quantitative 
research in social science. 

1. A re-emphasis upon the necessity of selecting representative samples. 
. Recognition of the static nature of quantitative findings. 

. The necessity for careful designation and delimitation of that which 

is being studied. 

. The importance of careful selection of instruments and interviewers. 

5. The necessity of determining the necessary and sufficient dimensions 
for measuring those qualities which are to be measured. 

6. Acaution against the use of empirical interpolation and unwarranted 
postulates. 

7. The importance of publication of the primary facts found and a 
complete explanation of their treatment. 
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Paterson, loc. cit. 


CULTURAL, PERSONAL, AND 
SITUATIONAL ROLES 


ROLAND L. WARREN 
Alfred University 


Social role involves the idea of a reaction pattern prescribed by the 
culture on the one hand, and a reaction pattern selected out of the many- 
sided aspects of the interacting personality on the other. The term lends 
itself well to an analysis of behavior in terms of the social roles which 
are available within the culture and also of the particular constellation 
of roles within which any specific person behaves. 

Any culture contains many fairly well defined ways of interacting 
according to the situation to be met and the position of the individual in 
society by virtue ot his participating in various segments of the culture. 
The prescribed manner for differential participation in culture is one of 
the important meanings of the term social role. It indicates that such 
cultural participation is not hit or miss. Definite cultural expectations 
are prescribed for the various areas of participation. One is not expected 
to hoot and holler at an art gallery, but one is expected to do so at a pep 
rally. Corresponding to the various segments of a culture are various 
action patterns prescribed for anyone who participates in them. Hence, 
neither the total culture nor the total personality can be embraced within 
a single situation. Because of social differentiation, on the one hand, and 
selective behavior on the other, the individual, as he enacts one of the 
roles available within the culture, is participating in only a part of the 
culture with only a part of his personality. It is this dual relationship 
of John Jones participating segmentally in his culture and responding 
selectively to situations according to his previous participation that con- 
stitutes the dynamic flux toward which social role analysis directs itself. 

Psychology, psychiatry, sociology, anthropology, and other disciplines 
have made use of the role concept, but a few definitions by social sci- 
entists with different conceptual approaches will indicate both the lack 
of agreement on the use to be made of the term and also the richness of 
meaning which the term contains: 

An internally consistent series of conditioned responses by one member of a 
social situation which represents the stimulus pattern for the similarly internally 


consistent series of conditioned responses of the other(s) in the situation is called 
a role. 





1 Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., “The Analysis of Situational Fields in Social Psy- 
chology,” American Sociological Review, 7:374, June 1942. 
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A role is a social attitude reflected back upon the individual either actually or 
in his imagination. It is an attitude to which has been added a realization of an 
attitude of another which it evokes in that other.2 

There is obviously a fundamental and universal, though unreflective, cultural 
pattern, in accordance with which all kinds of lasting relationships between 
individuals and their social milieus are normatively organized and which we 
denote by the term “social role.” 

A role represents the dynamic aspect of a status. The individual is socially 
assigned to a status and occupies it with relation to other statuses. When he puts 
the rights and duties which constitute the status into effect, he is performing a 
role.4 


It will be noted that all these definitions imply the ideas of social 
differentiation and selective behavior. Cottrell emphasizes the dynamic 
interaction process within a specific social situation. Waller points out 
the interrelationship between the attitude of the actor and the attitudes of 
those who in turn appraise the action. Znaniecki lays chief stress on the 
patterns of interaction within the culture, and Linton stresses the acting 
out of rights and duties of a person resulting from his status. 

These definitions indicate that the term role is used in at least three 
fairly distinct senses: first, as a fairly well defined interaction pattern 
prescribed by the culture; second, as personal adjustment to these role 
patterns; and, third, as a short-term interaction pattern worked out with- 
in a single, specific situation. These three meanings may be indicated re- 
spectively by the terms cu/tural role, personal role, and situational role. 
Since social roles are enacted within a culture by specific persons in spe- 
cific situations, these three terms are to be thought of as constructs indi- 
cating levels of analysis, rather than as mutually exclusive terms. Never- 
theless, confusion may result if the term social role is used generically 
where the context indicates one or another of the three levels of analysis. 

Cultural role 

Social role, generically, is the specific interaction pattern of a person 
within a particular group which develops within the restrictions and 
opportunities of the larger culture and within the reaction patterns and 
attitudes of that group and that person. Some roles are stylized and con- 
fined to cultural interaction patterns already established for type func- 
tionaries of specific institutions. To the extent that this is the case, the 
framework of interaction between the person and others in the group is 





2 Willard Waller, The Sociology of Teaching (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1932), p. 321. 

3% Florian Znaniecki, The Social Role of the Man of Knowledge (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1940), p. 19. 

4 Ralph Linton, The Study of Man (New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 
1936), p. 114. 
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“given” directly by the culture, and need only be conformed to as closely 
as possible. Such is a cultural role. 

Culture can be taken as an accumulation of material traits, social struc- 
tures, and patterns of interaction which is transmitted through learning 
from generation to generation. Part of this totality of culture is the 
assortment of different roles which are fairly well worked out in the 
culture and about which there is consensus. Such cultural roles correspond 
to Znaniecki’s use of the term social role in connection with “sage,” 
“technologist,” “scholar,” etc.5 They are most closely related to the con- 
cept “‘status,” but it is questionable whether this latter term is adequate 
to embrace the dynamic material faced in social-role analysis. Cultural 
roles are illustrated in the examples of preacher, high school teacher, 
naval officer, and the like, in contemporary American culture. 

A cultural role when enacted, however, is modified by the person who 
performs it. Even in ritual, where behavior is carefully prescribed and 
innovation is at a minimum, significant differences appear according to 
the person who is enacting the role. Very careful rules govern the overt 
behavior of the priest celebrating the mass, and yet the differences in the 
enactment of the role are apparent to anyone who has heard two priests 
sing the mass. The one sings it more slowly, or with a more resonant 
voice, or with more “feeling,” or with greater precision of gesture. Yet 
the main outlines of the behavior are carefully defined in terms of a 
range of permissible variations within which the performer must func- 
tion.® 

Personal role 

The culturally prescribed role with its range of permissible variations 
is only one side of the process. The response of the individual to his 
cultural role is another. It is here that we confront the concept of 
personal role. Personal role, in a very strict sense, is simply the selective 
participation of the personality in a role interaction pattern. It emerges 
from the interaction of the sociological “person”? with the other factors 
in social role.’ Its relationship to cultural role is at once apparent. Where 
the cultural role is clearly defined and consensus exists as to its nature, 
the person has but to adjust himself to it. Where, on the other hand, 





5 Znaniecki, of. cit. 

6 Ralph Linton has developed at some length the concept of a range of permis- 
sible variations in culturally prescribed roles. See his The Cultural Background 
of Personality (New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1945), Ch. 2, et passim. 

7 In Park’s sense. 

8 These other factors include the group with relation to which the role is 
enacted, rights and privileges, duties and obligations, functions. This is a modifi- 
cation of the factors given by Znaniecki, of. cit. 
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comparatively little consensus exists as to the factors involved in a 
cultural role, personal innovation is at a premium. The changing con- 
ception of the relationship between man and wife in contemporary Ameri- 
can culture affords an excellent example of a trend away from consensus 
and clear definition to one of many possible interpersonal adjustments. In 
such a situation, that aspect of the role which is “given” by the culture 
for any particular person lacks clear definition. The married partners 
are called upon to work out their interaction patterns within a wider 
range of possibilities, but without the assurance that their personal ad- 
justments will be satisfactory to each other or to the wider culture. 

Just as questions arise in connection with the relationship of one role 
to another in terms of the culture, so do questions arise concerning the 
relationship of one role to another in terms of the individual personality. 
We all participate in a number of roles. Some of these roles fit well 
together within the personality, others conflict. “What skillful manage- 
ment is required to keep business and moral selves from looking each 
other in the eye, to prevent scientific and theological selves from falling 
into discussion.’’® 

The roles within which the individual interacts with others in social 
situations are not all mutually exclusive. They have a definite relationship 
to one another. Where a clearly defined cultural role is being performed, 
the individual, comparatively speaking, is faced merely with the problem 
of making an adjustment within the range of permissible variations. But 
although the problem is less complex than that in which he must first 
build up, with comparatively little help from the culture, his conception 
of the role which he is to enact, it is nevertheless complicated enough. 
For in assuming a clearly defined cultural role there is the problem of 
his selection from the range of permissible variations. Not all of the 
personality is generally given to any one cultural role. The exceptional 
case which approximates this condition would be the scientist, let us say, 
who “lives, eats, and breathes science.”” Such cases call for a narrowing 
of the scope of personality in the sense that other roles are, by comparison, 
neglected ; and to the extent that they are performed they are permeated 
with residues from the person’s role as scientist. The anomaly of the 
situation has been rather fully exploited in light comedies and in the 
public stereotype of the scientist. 





9 Robert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Soci- 
ology (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1921), p. 609. Adapted from 
George E. Vincent, “The Rivalry of Social Groups,” American Journal of Soci- 
ology 16:471-84. 
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But, ordinarily, the personality is not all caught up within any cultural 
role. Indeed, the demands upon the personality in connection with the 
performance of many cultural roles (as father, business man, club mem- 
ber, etc.) by the same personality make for a segmental organization of 
personality in terms of various cultural roles which frequently are con- 
flicting. This being the case, it is left to the individual more or less 
consciously to determine within the broad background of social expecta- 
tions what aspects of his personality he will give to each cultural role. 
‘The affection which is displayed within the cultural role of husband may 
not, in our culture, be displayed to a secretary within the cultural role 
of business man. It is well to emphasize that such personal “qualities’’ as 
affection have little meaning except as related to a particular role within 
which those qualities are operative. 

This being the case, it can be seen just why a cultural role is always 
modified in personal enactment. It is this personal modification of the 
cultural role in actual performance which is expressed by the term personal 
role. From this standpoint, personal role is that particular modification of 
a cultural role which takes place generally within the range of variation 
allowed by the cultural role and in relation to the selective organization 
of behavior around that role on the part of the personality. 

Analysis from the standpoint of personal role, then, is necessary in any 
situation involving social interaction. But the importance of analysis from 
this standpoint is increased as the cultural roles are less carefully defined 
by the culture, or are so diverse and limited in range that it becomes 
difficult for the personality to accommodate all of them, or are so numerous 
that they present problems by virtue of the sheer number of their differ- 
ential demands. 

Situational role 

Cultural roles are always in a process of development, although this 
development is so slow relative to the length of the human life-span that 
they can ordinarily be considered as a constant. Personal roles, although 
they change, too, are relatively long-term organizations of behavior from 
the standpoint of the personality. Social experience, however, takes place 
within a framework of constantly changing situations. An individual who 
has made a fairly satisfactory personal adjustment to his cultural roles is 
nevertheless constantly faced with problems of adjustment in particular 
situations. 

A man who has been “feuding” with another member of his social set 
finds himself at a small intimate dinner party where the other man is 
present. Here is a new situation. How shall he face it? Shall he be polite 
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but cold toward his erstwhile social enemy? Shall he refuse, on the other 
hand, even to speak to him? Or shall he attempt, through this situation, 
to effect a rapprochement? His decision will depend, in part, on his 
anticipation of what the reaction of the other will be, and this in turn 
will depend on such things as the other’s facial expression, posture, and 
general behavior. The behavior of his enemy will, in turn, have been 
determined in part by his own previous responses, and his enemy’s future 
behavior will likewise depend on the manner in which he, himself, now 
responds to his enemy. 

This situation, though in some respects atypical, nevertheless is like all 
social situations in that it takes place within a framework of social inter- 
action, and such reactions are cumulative. The personality which func- 
tions within such situations is an organization of cultural roles and per- 
sonal roles which it brings to the situation. These are not enough, however, 
to determine in any rigid sense the personality’s behavior within that 
specific situation. They set limitations upon the range of possible reactions 
which may be selected, but they do not determine the selection. Everyone 
has had experience time after time in situations which call for instan- 
taneous appraisal and behavior according to that appraisal. Out of such an 
appraisal of the specific situation there emerges a temporary and tentative 
role around which the individual organizes his immediate responses. If 
his responses lead to an interaction process which he judges favorably, the 
role will establish itself and govern his action within the situation until 
such time as changes in the situation call for a redefinition and a modifica- 
tion of role. For example, in the dinner party illustration, if A’s tentative 
appraisal and plan of action is that of making this the occasion for a 
rapprochement, at least two possibilities may eventuate. His tentative 
attempts at cordiality may be reciprocated by B, in which case they may 
be reinforced and continued. Or B may rebuff them, in which case a re- 
definition of the situation and its appropriate role is called for. 

Now the nature of the specific situation in which A and B meet will set 
limits to their reactions to one another. If the meeting were a chance one 
on the street, the reaction might be that of ignoring the other. But this 
would be difficult at a dinner party, and might not fall within the demands 
of others present. It can be seen that such interpersonal relationships as 
that between A and B take place not in a social vacuum, but within 
specific situations, differences in which may elicit different behavior from 
the people involved. What emerges at any time by way of interaction 
patterns between one person and others within the limits of the specific 
situational context can be called the situational role. 
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Roles and the “real” person 

William James wrote that a man “generally shows a different side of 
himself” to each of his different groups. What, then, is the “real” person 
as distinguished from the roles the individual plays in various groups? 
The question seems a meaningful one. There must be some basis for dis- 
tinction between what we customarily think of as “acting” and what we 
customarily think of as more “genuine” behavior. What is the meaning 
of genuine in this context? 

To consider the personality abstractly, independent of roles, is to miss 
the point entirely; for the human organism is not a person except as it 
does “have” social roles. These constitute person-ality, and the latter 
cannot be distinguished from them. If one were, in thought, to abstract 
away from the rich concept of personality the various social roles which 
constitute it, one would be left not with a “‘person,”’ sociologically con- 
sidered, but with an “individual,” the biological organism. An individual 
becomes a person by virtue of his role in the group. The combination of 
these roles is personality. Individual differences in biological make-up are 
definitely relevant to the personality, but they gain their relevance through 
their significance within roles. 

Simmel’s statement, though rather cumbersome, is worth careful study: 
When we are concerned with apprehension of individual by individual, these 
forms are individually differentiated in a very high degree. They do not arrive at 
the scientific generality and supersubjective conclusiveness which are attainable 
in our knowledge of external nature, and of the typically individual psychic 
processes. If A has a different conception of M from that of B, this does not 
necessarily mean incompleteness or deception. On the contrary, the personality 
of A and the total circumstances of his relation to M being what they are, his 
picture of M is for him true, while for B a picture differing somewhat in its 
content may likewise be true. It is by no means correct to say that, over and above 
these two pictures, there is the objectively correct apprehension of M, by which 
the two are corrected according to the measure of their agreement with it.1° 

The answer to the problem of the role’s relationship to the “real’’ per- 
son is, then, that the role is the real person, and that the organization of 
these roles with regard to one another constitutes what is meant by per- 
sonality. The “acting” which is ascribed to a person as unauthentic is 
as much a real aspect of his personality as his behavior which is considered 
genuine. The difference lies in the relationship of the behavior within the 
role to the other roles which, in aggregate organization, constitute the 
personality. 





10 Georg Simmel, “The Sociology of Secrecy and of Secret Societies,” 4 meri- 
can Journal of Sociology, 11:443, January 1906. 
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A lack of consistency of roles, for example, describes the situation in- 
volved in “putting on airs.” Another type of behavior often thought of 
as “merely acting” is that in which the behavior of the person at the par- 
ticular time bears little apparent relationship to the expectations which 
the person has elicited by virtue of his behavior on other occasions. Such 
is the case when a man who has been a frequent deplorer of the evils of 
alcohol is seen taking a drink of whisky. He is thought of as hypocritical. 
The mistake which the layman makes in such a case is to change from the 
earlier conception of the individual as a temperance enthusiast to the newer 
conception of him as a hypocrite. The student of personality, however, 
will recognize that neither conception, independent of the other, embraces 
his “true” personality. Rather, the student goes on to the problem of 
how it occurs that the personality in this case has come to include such 
disparate forms of situational response. 

By way of conclusion, a case has been made in this paper for recognition 
of three levels of social role analysis: cultural, personal, and situational. 
Personality has been defined in terms of social roles involving components 
from all three levels. No epistemological finality is attributed to this 
definition. Its justification lies in the integration which it affords to broad 
areas of psychological, sociological, and anthropological knowledge which 
otherwise do not allow themselves to ready conceptional integration. Its 
usefulness and significance lie in its possibilities for accomplishing such 
integration. Its validity is relevant to the function it performs as an 
analytical: tool within a sociological thought system. The wonder is not 
that the concept of social role in its relation to personality is unable to 
include and integrate all the findings of the sciences which bear on culture 
and personality, but rather that it does integrate so much so well. 











SOURCE MATERIAL IN 
URBAN SOCIOLOGY 


T. EARL SULLENGER 
Municipal University of Omaha 


In any discussion of sources for research in urban sociology much space 
should be given to the enormous amount of potential material that lies 
dormant in our metropolitan centers. This material is virgin and it is 
legion. It seems to me that we have been searching far and wide for 
treasured data and have neglected to dig deep where we are. Every 
American city of 100,000 or more population possesses source material 
for the urban sociologists that would take many years to fathom. These 
densely populated areas are seething with social interaction and inter- 
social stimulation, primary relationships which produce various types of 
social behavior. The city is the result of the vital processes of the people 
who compose it, rather than of its physical structure. It is a state of mind. 
It has both functional and structural aspects. 

Our American cities are beginning to recognize and appreciate the 
value of social research. The same may be true of many cities in other 
nations. When city planning boards, social organizations, governing 
bodies, and educational and religious institutions begin to seek authentic 
data on conditions in their midst and appeal to the urban sociologists for 
this material, the opportunity becomes ours. Research bureaus are being 
set up to study more carefully, to tabulate, analyze, and explain in the 
terminology of the layman the source materials placed at our disposal. 
Urban and municipal universities are taking the lead in such activities. 
Crude data are waiting the “magic” touch of the research student to 
quicken and enliven them so that generalizations may be drawn and plans 
for constructive future activity more scientifically prepared. It is a recog- 
nized fact that a great deal of valuable material is contained in the case 
records of numerous public and private case-working agencies. The facts 
which may be derived from a study of many such records may constitute 
an index of general social needs. 

In order to make my discussion more concrete, it may not be amiss for 
me to use the urban center in which I have been working for nearly 
twenty-six years as an illustration. I select Omaha, first of all, because it 
is a fair sample of the medium-sized urban center; secondly, because I 
can speak more intelligently about it. The sources of material for urban 
sociology in Omaha, now some 250,000 in population, are typical of the 
vast amount of research data available in the average American city. 
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Our Municipal University affords us a fine base from which to work. 
In order to synthesize our research activities more efficiently, a Bureau 
of Social Research has been established as an adjunct to the Department 
of Sociology. In this connection, we have a room known as the Sociology 
Laboratory. This room serves not only as a place for advanced students 
in sociology to carry on research work, but also as an exhibition room in 
which visitors may trace the features of the social life of our city. Here 
we are dealing with and handling facts rather than words about facts. 
The maps, charts, and pictures are based on statistics which have been 
gathered by direct surveys among the people. They give a blueprint of 
the main features of the social life of any community which has been 
studied. 

The sociology department has prepared data that make it possible for 
public officials, individuals and business leaders, welfare workers, church 
groups, and many others to eliminate much of the “blind groping” which 
so frequently prevails in social investigation. Population trends, crime, 
poverty, mobility, and many other facts which, although gathered from 
time to time, are not readily available to the public, are pictured on the 
maps and charts. Every effort is made to keep these materials up to date. 

The next step in this general procedure was to establish a friendly 
rapport with the seventy-odd public and private agencies that have in 
their possession valuable source material. In most instances, these agencies 
were quite willing to cooperate in furthering legitimate scientific inquiry 
based on their records. Of course it is understood that only faculty mem- 
bers and advanced students of tested trustworthiness are used as field 
workers in these investigations. 

In this brief discussion I shall not attempt to do more than merely 
mention some of the available source materials. In the field of crime 
and delinquency, the police records, though poorly kept, furnish indices 
of very definite types of social behavior. In this same general field we 
have found the Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court a mine of social 
data—divorce and domestic trouble cases, mother pensions, juvenile delin- 
quency, dependency, and neglect. The correlations between these various 
phenomena present a vivid picture of the pathology of urban life. 

In the field of dependency, the files of the Family Welfare Association, 
American Legion, Jewish Relief, County Department of Relief, Council 
of Churches, and Catholic Charities, as well as the records of the various 
types of institutions, furnish data on many phases of family life and 
economic status. 
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Source material pertaining to health may be found in state vital 
statistics reports, the city and county health departments, the public 
schools, visiting nurses, Tuberculosis Association, dispensaries of the 
two medical colleges, hospitals, and other minor sources. Such records, 
carefully analyzed in relation to each other, show distinct trends in the 
health of urban populations. 

Significant material relative to the recreational life of a city may be 
obtained from records and reports of the so-called character-building 
organizations, settlements and centers, city welfare department, public 
schools, churches, clubs of various kinds, City Park Department, Urban 
League, and the large industries, as well as reports from the motion- 
picture houses and other commercial recreation concerns. 

The Chamber of Commerce, through its various departments, has a 
great deal of social and economic data, some of which must be carefully 
tested for validity. In Omaha, we have found our five leading packing 
plants a valuable source of research material that has never been pre- 
viously utilized. 

A source that is always available is the records of the public schools 
in the City Board of Education offices, as well as the more detailed infor- 
mation in the high schools. Such information as occupation of parents, 
number of children in family, nativity of parents, mobility, race, sex, 
truancy, activities, and grades is available. We are now using these records 
in an effort to determine the relation of achievement of high school stu- 
dents to occupations and mobility of parents. We also used them in our 
study of the immigrant in Omaha to determine ecological distribution, size 
of immigrant families, and other significant information that threw light 
on the problem at hand. The files of the attendance department are also 
proving invaluable in many of our projects dealing with school-population 
trends, age groups, truancy, etc. 

Much emphasis is now being placed on the fluidity and mobility in 
urban centers. Extensive source material is on the pages of city and tele- 
phone directories; gas, light, and water company files; and in the real 
estate board records. Trends in shifts in population may be ascertained 
by studying building permits, school enrollments in the various grade 
schools, and the registration of voters. 

In Omaha, the Confidential Social Service Exchange has proved 
very helpful as a lead to possible fertile sources. It has a card for each 
family that has been served by one or more of the forty-six public and 
private philanthropic organizations of the city. The changes in address, 
nationality, race, number of children, and the name of the agency and 
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date of contact are all on the card. Since some agencies keep more complete 
records than others, one can follow the case back to the agency with the 
best records, and thus get the complete history and case record of that 
particular family. Interrelation of the many factors that make up the 
total situation can be profitably studied by the use of this source. It has 
been invaluable in our studies of juvenile delinquency and training. 

Reliable information on housing in Omaha, as in other cities, is very 
meager ; nevertheless, some is available in the City Department of Build- 
ing where permits are issued and old buildings are condemned. Our 
census-tract maps showing population trends are based on such data. 

Old newspaper files furnish an insight into attitudes and processes of 
social movements, as they are indicative of trends of thought. Such data 
aid in the interpretation of phenomena in relation to their original setting. 

Another fertile source for study by the student of urban sociology has 
recently been brought to our attention by the application of the techniques 
of culture analysis to the problems of immigration and assimilation of the 
immigrant. These two problems are primarily urban since about 90 per 
cent of the foreign-born in the United States reside in urban centers. 
The interpretation of these cultures in our own terms affords a basis for 
much thought. 

The urban and municipal universities are constantly faced with the 
task of discovering and rediscovering current source material for re- 
search, and thus, through their departments of sociology, utilizing the 
material for the greatest good to the greatest number. In our Omaha 
studies we are endeavoring to discover trends and follow them by means 
of base maps of the city and follow-up or continuous studies. These 
significant data are being placed on maps as rapidly as possible. We now 
have over 100 maps on which significant social data have been placed. 
Other materials are being studied and analyzed and then put in printed 
or mimeographed form for use by agencies of the city as well as by the 
sociology classes. Slides are being made from photographs, maps, and 
charts of local conditions. These are used in classes and before local 
groups by means of a portable picture projector. The discussions by class 
members become vitalized by the use of such materials concerning their 
city and the social life about them. It seems to me that we urban 
sociologists have much to learn from our colleagues, the rural sociologists. 








THE OXFORD GROUP MOVEMENT 
A TYPOLOGICAL ANALYSIS 


ALLAN W. EISTER 
Southern Methodist University 


Sociological investigation by the typological method—or the method 
of constructed types‘'—has suffered somewhat from faulty use and also 
from certain misconceptions and methodological prejudices shown by some 
American sociologists toward it. Although virtually every textbook author 
has freely employed typologies of one sort or another (and some of these 
like Cooley’s primary-secondary categories have been widely regarded as 
classic concepts in the field) there appears to be a growing suspicion that 
reference to types and typologies is essentially deductive and that once 
the types are defined all that the sociologist can do is look about him in 
order to find examples that will illustrate the types and perhaps bear out 
certain specifications they are expected to have. 

Such procedure, if this were all that was involved, would almost 
certainly lend itself sooner or later to the methodological fallacy of hand- 
picking evidence to support a priori notions. The situation becomes even 
worse if it can be shown that the types, together with the alleged char- 
acteristics of each, were merely conceptions that had been thought up by 
some arm-chair scholar out of his “general experience.” 

It is the contention of this paper that typologies, properly employed, 
afford sociologists an opportunity to ascertain relationships among data 
without running the risk of committing either of these methodological 
sins. 

Use of various systems or sets of types within which to classify data 
preparatory to further analysis is certainly not new. The biological sci- 
ences from Aristotle onward, and historians at least as far back as 
Herodotus, have employed various typologies. The sophisticated use of 
typologies, however, for the purpose of inductive analysis and the dis- 
covery of new information about relationships among phenomena appears 
to be a much more recent development. Lasswell dates the origin of the 
“modern era of typological inquiry” from an address by Wilhelm Dilthey 
before the Berlin Academy of Science.” 





1 “Constructive typology” is the term used by Howard Becker in two essays 
which deal, at least in part, with this method. See “Constructive Typology in the 
Social Sciences,” American Sociological Review, 5:40-55, February 1940, and 
“Interpretive Sociology and Constructive Typology,” in G. Gurvitch and W. E. 
Moore, Twentieth Century Sociology (New York: Philosophical Library, 1945). 

2 Harold Lasswell, Psychopathology and Politics (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1930), p. 49. 
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Among sociologists, with a few important exceptions, it is chiefly the 
European scholars rather than the American who have developed both the 
theory of inductive typological method and the monographic research 
embodying it. The name Max Weber particularly has been associated with 
this method as well as with the interpretive or “meaningful” approach to 
sociological data.? American sociologists have generally employed typolo- 
gies very broadly and deductively or else as strictly subordinate to 
statistical or other methods.* 

In too many cases, perhaps, it has been assumed that all that is involved 
in this method is a careful delineation of the various types or modes in 
which the phenomena—groups, situations, personalities, social roles, and 
so on—occur, or are thought to occur, followed by the collection and 
analysis of cases that fall into each bin. 

In this view, typological method would become simply, and primarily, 
a kind of exercise in the Aristotelian logic of classification. Once a set 
of logically adequate, comprehensive categories has been devised, the 
investigator then gathers and sorts his cases. This done, the final step 
is to assay the contents of each bin with a view to discovering what 
characteristics, if any, all the cases in each bin might share in common. 

Whatever else may be said about this procedure, it is not the method used 
by the sociologist. For him typological method is something quite different. 

In pointing up this difference, it might be noted in the first place that 
the typologies are never used simply as descriptive categories ; never only 
as bins in which cases are collected like so many bags of beans. The logic 
of inductive reasoning demands that the investigator always employ at 
least two batteries of types, analyzing all cases with reference to two or 
more sets of categories, seeking thereby to discover whatever congruences 
of characteristics may be present in the data. 

Stated another way, what the observer-analyst does is to identify or 
locate the cases at his disposal on two or more typological series in the 
hope of discovering what type of characteristic on one series occurs with 
what type of characteristic on another. Thus, for example, for any social 
group he may want to know what type of group structure appears to be 





3 Many others also come to mind: Ernst Troeltsch, Pareto, Durkheim, Max 
Scheler, Eduard Spranger. 

4 An exception is the analysis by J. Milton Yinger of types of socioeconomic 
ethical positions in relation to types of religious group structure in his Religion in 
the Struggle for Power (Durham: Duke University Press, 1946). This study 
follows the general conceptual scheme for types of religious groups proposed by 
Troeltsch in The Social Teaching of the Christian Churches, 2 vols. Translated by 
Olive Wyon, New York: The Macmillan Company, 1931. 
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found with what type of membership requirement. Specifically, does the 
group that has the most rigid entrance requirements a/so show strong in- 
group loyalties or other evidences of a closely integrated type of group 
structure ? Other points of reference might be established on other typology 
series if he were to inquire also what type of disciplines operated within the 
group or again what type of leadership it had. If in subsequent cases, case 
after case, given combinations or congruences of characteristics reappear, 
they are then presumed to “belong together’ on the same basis that the 
probability of any other association in nature is established. 

The complexity and precision of the analysis, of course, depends on the 
number of categories and the number of typologies used; and in some 
data, this might be a serious sh rtcoming. Also it must be observed that 
the observer-analyst, using this method, could overlook relevant facts if 
they were not asked for by any of the batteries of types he was using. 
No observer in any science, however, expects to see many more facts 
than his recording instruments record; and the same limitations prevail 
here where the “recording instruments” are typologies. With only two 
or three sets of categories in use, observations about the nature of the 
phenomena under investigation would necessarily be limited. If, on the 
other hand, too many typologies were run through the data and the in- 
vestigator were to attempt to establish points of reference on all of them, 
the process could become cumbersome and unwieldy. 

Some of these possibilities as well as limitations in the use of typo- 
logical method are illustrated in the following partial analysis of a body of 
data gathered by the author on the Oxford Group movement.® 

Since this movement has been in existence since about 1920, under 
various names such as Buchmanism, A First Century Christian Fellow- 
ship, Moral Rearmament, MRA, it is assumed that most readers are 
already familiar with its general nature and objectives. 

The chief assumptions of the movement are those of orthodox evan- 
gelicalism: that men are sinners, but that they can be converted (or 
“changed”’), that surrender of self and confession of sin are prerequisite 
to change, and that there is an obligation placed upon all who have been 
changed to change others in the same way. The Group stressed in partic- 
ular the importance of converting each sinner individually and of doing it 
in such a way as not to alienate him before he had been thoroughly “won.” 





5 This material is taken from the author’s Ph.D. thesis which is being published 
by the Duke University Press under the title Drawing-Room Conversion: A 
Sociological Account of the Oxford Group Movement. 
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In addition to this, the movement developed certain other practices 
which it identified as “restitution,” “sharing,” “seeking and checking 
guidance,” and the like. Guidance, a central doctrine in the movement, 
refers to the belief that individuals who were changed—or indeed anyone 
who listened—might expect direct and detailed guidance from God in 
facing any situation or in making any decision. Guidance was regularly 
sought by small groups of members who met together for early morning 
Quiet Times and followed various specific suggestions made by the leader 
for preparing themselves to receive it. 

A number of techniques and principles for effecting change were also 
elaborated within the movement and served, perhaps more clearly than 
other ideas and practices of the Group, to distinguish it from other 
evangelical movements. Among these latter principles, three stand out 
especially: (1) the emphasis which Dr. Frank Buchman, the leader, 
placed upon coordinated “team” effort above what he called “lone wolf- 
ing’’ in every situation, (2) the emphasis upon reaching “key people” in 
the community first and others later, and (3) the emphasis upon “win- 
ning the confidence” of the sinner and “intriguing” his curiosity before 
“moving in on his will.” The latter principle was expressed most suc- 
cinctly in a statement by the Rev. Samuel M. Shoemaker, at the time 
a leader in the movement in America: “Lure is more effective than logic.’”® 

There are here certain respects in which the Oxford Group departs in 
practice, if not in basic principle, from many other movements that have 
grown out of the evangelical tradition. In order to objectify our observa- 
tions in somewhat greater measure than might otherwise be possible, and 
for other reasons that have already been mentioned, we shall analyze 
data concerning this movement in terms of two sets of conceptual 
categories. 

One of these is a scheme of alternative ways in which new or young 
religious movements have been organized, ranging from a highly selective, 
exclusive type of grouping to a completely accessible, voluntary type of 
plural. The second typological device employed states some conceptual 
alternatives available to us in noting attitudes of leaders and members 
of the movement toward explicit treatment of their religious experience 
and toward other aspects of their experience as these attitudes are re- 
vealed in their verbal responses. At one extreme of this second range of 
alternatives we posit a type of attitude which is reflected in a stated pref- 
erence for precise, explicit, and objective treatment of religious exper- 





6 Quoted in A. J. Russell, For Sinners Only (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1932), p. 181. 
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ience, accompanied by a desire to subject these formulations to rigorous 
critical examination. This type of attitude would also include a preference 
for ordered reasoning governed by some consistent rules of reasoning. At 
the opposite extreme we posit an attitude which views explicit formula- 
tion of religious experience as either undesirable or impossible—an attitude 
which places no premium whatever on logical reasoning and is indifferent 
to semantic imperatives. 

With these two typologies before us, the task now is to identify Oxford 
Group organization and attitudes with reference to them and to “locate” 
the movement on each of the two series. 

The first of our two major analytic questions asks: What type of 
organization or structure does the Oxford Group present? Or more 
specifically, on what basis does one become a member or participant? 
what disciplines or sanctions, if any, operate within the group? how is it 
“governed,” i.e., how are its policies determined and what kind of leader- 
ship does it have? 

Frank Buchman and his leading associates were of the opinion that in 
spite of its evangelical emphasis upon the necessity of change and the 
inevitable distinction that must be drawn between the changed and the 
unchanged, the movement was not to be regarded as exclusive, elective, and 
selective. “You can’t join; you can’t resign; you are either in or out 
by the quality of life you lead,”’ was a favorite way in which Frank Buch- 
man phrased his conception of membership.? Elsewhere he declared that 
the movement was “‘open to all creeds and bars none,’’® and the names “A 
First Century Christian Fellowship,” “Bridge Builders,” and the like 
were constantly used in such a way as to convey the idea that the move- 
ment was designed for all human beings, a movement “rising like a tide” 
among all denominations and all faiths. 

There was strong feeling among the participants of the movement, in 
fact, that there were not only no barriers but that there were none of the 
characteristics of ordinary formal organization in the movement and no 
formal tests of any sort for distinguishing those who were members from 
those who were not. ‘““The Oxford Group,” one participant explained, 


mg 


“has no membership list, subscriptions, rules. 
’ 


“This is probably the only world-wide group there is,” another ex- 


plained, 





7 Ibid., p. 1. 

8 Frank Buchman in radio speech, broadcast over WRUL, Boston, Massachusetts, 
October 29, 1939. 

9 Informant in personal interview, July 1939. 
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which is zof an organization in the usual sense of the word. I speak of “members” 
of the group but it really has no members. Those who are leading Christ-centered 
lives, asking God to make them absolutely honest, absolutely loving, absolutely 
pure and absolutely unselfish, those who are living as life-changers under God's 
control, are “members” whether they know it or not. And those who do not lead 
that kind of life are not “members” no matter how loudly they may claim to 
be. .. There are, moreover, no committees, no officials and no official duties of any 
kind. There are leaders, to be sure, but only as through training and discipline 
they have fitted themselves for such service in God’s eyes. The man that God 
guides us to choose as a leader one day for any given task may be chosen the next 
day to open windows in the balcony. .. All of these tasks and services consist in 
carrying out God’s direction. Oxford Group “government,” therefore, is entirely 
made up of “executives.”’1° 

Further examination of the movement in operation leads one to con- 
clude, however, that zeal to present the Oxford Group as a spontaneous 
and unmediated expression of the Spirit of God rather than a man-made 
and man-led movement led to a certain amount of overstatement of the 
case. Actually the movement was organized, and, in some respects, more 
thoroughly organized and planned than other evangelical movements. 
But the organization was of an entirely different sort from that found 
among established churches and older denominations. 

Headquarters for the movement for ten years were at Calvary Church 
Parish House, New York, with temporary headquarters at other loca- 
tions. Communication among local group leaders and within local groups 
was regular and frequent. A mimeographed newsletter informing group 
leaders of various plans and developments was sent out at frequent 
intervals from New York, and teams were constantly being organized 
for various specific purposes. The most striking of these were the travel- 
ing teams—the small bands of life-changers ranging from a half dozen to 
twenty or thirty or more who carried the program into various com- 
munities. 

In the matter of leadership, also, there is ample evidence to point to 
the strong, if not dominant, role which Frank Buchman played in the 
movement. For one thing, he controlled the purse strings, which, in view: 
ot the expensive accommodations required by life-changers in order to 
reach the “up and out” on their own level, was an important practical 
consideration. It does seem to be true, however, that no membership lists 
were kept, no pledge lists, no canvassing or popular solicitation of funds, 
and no formal tests of membership erected. As is also evident, however, 
many informal tests existed—and certain intragroup disciplines, operative 





10 V. C. Kitchen, ] Was a Pagan (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1934), pp. 
130-31. 
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at different levels or within successively “inner” circles in the movement, 
were extremely effective. These served to sift the more from the less 
zealous members and resulted, incidentally, in a structure for the move- 
ment resembling a series of concentric circles extending outward and 
downward from Frank Buchman and his principal lieutenants to individ- 
uals who participated on the periphery of the movement. 

From what has been said, it may be concluded that the Group was 
neither extremely closed or selective nor entirely accessible, but that it 
approaches nearer the latter type than the former. 

We turn now to the second major question to be raised—namely, what 
attitude or attitudes toward explicit treatment of religious experience 
are evidenced in the statements of various participants? This we must 
here attempt to answer with no more than a fraction of the data on the 
basis of which any judgment about the appropriate location of the move- 
ment on the second typological series can be made with any assurance. 

As has been suggested above, Oxford Group thinking and activity 
were directed by its leaders toward intimate and personal experience of 
anthropomorphic Deity. Although converts were encouraged to voice their 
convictions and to describe, as well as they could, their spiritual exper- 
iences, critical treatment of these experiences as such was definitely—and 
specifically—discouraged. Although participants differed greatly among 
themselves in the attitudes which they took toward the intellectual who 
might strive to objectify his religious insights and experience, argument 
of any sort was to be avoided and no time or effort was to be lost in 
critical and “inferior” thinking. “Win your argument and lose your 
man” was a phrase which Frank Buchman used to warn his converts.!! 

“We don’t argue,” a leading life-changer said. ““We leave conviction 
to the Holy Spirit.’’!? 

Critical intellectual treatment of religious experience was felt by the 
author of the Group handbook on Soul Surgery to be usually in the 
nature of “smoke screens” thrown up by the sinner in order to divert 
attention from himself and his sins and to avoid facing the issue of his 
own immediate personal guilt. “Men will try to turn the edge of the 
challenge by intellectual arguments,”’!* another leader explained. 

“T tried to bring up intellectual difficulties,” recalled one early convert, 
referring to a talk he had had with Frank Buchman. “He refused to 
discuss them, would not even glance at them.’’!4 





11 Informant in personal interview, June 1940. 

12 Garrett Stearley as quoted in Russell, of. cit., p. 27. 

13 C. I. Benson, The Eight Points of the Oxford Group (London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1936), p. 161. 

14 Case cited by Harold Begbie, More Twice-Born Men (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1923), p. 142. 
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Not all participants in the Oxford Group movement were equally 
severe in their condemnation of the intellectual—or distrustful of the 
detached approach. Another view was offered by a university professor 
who was interested in the movement in a book entitled The Venture of 
Belief.15 The more common attitude, however, seems to have been that 
the objective, intellectual approach toward religious experience was not 
to be trusted. “The mind will teach us to deceive ourselves if the true rea- 
son is distasteful,’’!® it was explained. And the conclusion drawn was that 
reliance upon the direct guidance of God was the only safe alternative. 

While much of the Oxford Group distrust of the intellectualist ap- 
proach to religious experience seems to have arisen from the desire to 
avoid waste of time in converting argumentative sinners, it must be 
noted that not all of it did. Some participants found it difficult if not 
impossible to convey their experiences verbally. Nearly everyone who 
testified at any length spoke of the difficulty he experienced in finding 
words adequate to express his feelings. 

A main element in the Oxford Group attitude of hesitancy to con- 
sider religious experience critically was the conviction that religious 
experience simply could not be understood intellectually, or at least in 
other terms than those in which the leaders of the movement presented 
it. Without pressing for any more exact explanation of the experience, 
many participants seemed willing to accept the proposition that was stated 
in the manual on Soul Surgery: “God outside of us is a theory; God 
inside of us becomes a fact. God outside of us is an hypothesis; God 
inside of us is an experience.’’!7 

This same general attitude or type of response was reflected in certain 
other ways—notably in the apparent willingness of Group members to 
accept and hand on ideas in the form of terse slogans and slang phrases 
and also in their unconcern over the absence of any uniform reference for 
such terms as absolute honesty, sharing, and other words in the Oxford 
Group lexicon. The justification for this absence of clean-cut precision, 
if any justification were offered, was that God alone could tell each 
individual what was meant by each term, and that it was unnecessary 
and even “wrong” to impose any human definition of the standard. The 
individual must be left free to apply the “standards of Christ” to his 
own life in terms of his own guidance. 





15 Philip M. Brown, The Venture of Belief, New York: Fleming H. Revell, 1939. 

16 Informant in personal interview, August 1940. 

17 H. A. Walter, Soul Surgery (London: Oxford University Press, 1932, fourth 
edition), p. 82. 
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From these few comments we shall conclude that the general response 
of the Oxford Group participants toward their religious experience was 
somewhat remote from the type we have designated as the intellectualist 
attitude. 

The conclusions we draw from this analysis must necessarily be limited, 
but the inference that follows from locating Oxford Group data with 
reference to two independent sets of categories or types is that, in this 
particular group at least, attitudes and responses toward religious ex- 
perience that are predominantly noncritical and in which there is marked 
indifference to the standards and disciplines of the intellectualist approach 
to experience occur along with a type of organization and structure that 
is more accessible than selective, more informal than formal. To what 
extent it may be possible to generalize this combination of characteristics 
cannot, of course, be stated in advance of investigation and analysis of 
other social movements in terms of the same conceptual tools. It would 
seem that such investigation is worth undertaking. 
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CULTURAL PLURALISM AND 
ACCULTURATION 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
University of Southern California 


Cultural pluralism is the functioning of two or more culture systems 
at the same time within the same national unit of human society. To 
understand its significance it may be considered within its natural frame- 
work, that is, as an aspect of acculturation. Hence, a brief examination 
of acculturation and of its various types is necessary at this point. 

Acculturation is a process of developing one culture system out of two 
or more culture systems whose human representatives are in contact with 
each other. It is expressed in three or more overlapping types. 

I 

One type may develop blindly. Peoples of different cultures who live 
near each other and who exchange goods and services may incidentally 
adopt culture patterns, each from the others in a hit-or-miss way. A 
culture mosaic but not an integration results. There is no intelligent 
consideration of the mixture of culture patterns that is taking place. Con- 
tradictions in patterns are common. A hodgepodge may result. 

The present culture of England developed pretty much in this way 
over a period of several centuries. Its miscellaneous nature is clearly 
revealed in one of its most tangible expressions, namely, the English 
language. Here are found Anglo-Saxon elements, ancient Roman, Greek, 
and Sanscrit elements, Norse elements, Gaelic elements, and so on. Ac- 
culturation took place blindly and the inconsistencies will not be elimi- 
nated for a long time to come. 

Blind acculturation is probably the most common type in the history 
of mankind. It occurs today throughout the world and is basic to the 
other types. Its strongest characteristic is found in its unforced and casual 
procedures. It utilizes indirect suggestion. It occurs to a degree in the 
realm of the unconscious and a new culture mosaic becomes accepted 
before its subjects are aware of its adoption. There is little rhyme or 
reason in the survival of culture patterns under blind acculturation pro- 
cedures; they depend for survival on chance and circumstance. 

II 

The second type of acculturation is imposed. This type! is found 

wherever the people of one culture try to suppress the culture patterns, 





1 The name is taken from Israel Zangwill’s drama, “The Melting Pot” (1909), 
but Zangwill undoubtedly intended to emphasize not an imposed but a passively 
democratic process. 
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for example, of immigrants and to impose their own patterns of behavior 
and of thought upon these immigrants. The natives, as distinguished from 
immigrants, illustrate the ethnocentric fallacy.2 They believe that their 
own culture patterns are the best in the world and that the cultures of 
other peoples are inferior. They tend to lump together all their own 
patterns and to call them good, and to lump together all the patterns of 
an immigrant group and call them bad. 

Something of the imposed type of acculturation was involved in the 
early stages of the Americanization movement that was developed in the 
United States during, and in the years immediately following, World 
War I. In many places it took the form of trying hurriedly to make over 
German and other immigrants into “Americans.” Immigrant languages 
and even music were suppressed. Some people assumed that culture was 
like a coat that could be easily taken off and replaced easily by another 
one of a different style. This assumption violated elementary principles 
of psychology, for an individual’s culture is a vital aspect of his inner 
personality. One cannot change his culture except through a long process 
of reconditioning of his feelings, emotions, sentiments, attitudes, and so 
forth.3 

When the Americanization movement developed a number of educa- 
tional techniques it avoided some of the psychological fallacies of its 
early days, but it still faced an insuperable difficulty in that its very title 
violated a psychological principle. “To Americanize” is a transitive verb 
which carries the direct suggestion that something is to be done to an 
immigrant. His suspicions were aroused and he felt that he was having 
little voice in the transformation that he was to undergo. Such a reaction 
was contrary to what he had been led to expect in the United States with 
its widely advertised democratic traditions. Educators soon realized the 
nature of the contradictions involved in the Americanization movement 
and changed their tactics. 

The Americanization movement also overlooked the fact that the 
American culture was by no means integrated into one system of culture 
patterns. It overlooked the fact the American culture itself is largely 
a composite matter made up of “foreign cultures,” such as English, French, 
German, Scandinavian, Latin, Slavic, Semitic, Oriental. 

Totalitarian states in general enforce the imposed type of acculturation 
with a vengeance. Vigorous procedures are used to give all peoples within 





2 As described by William G. Sumner, Folkways (Boston: Ginn and Company, 
1907), p. 13. 

® See Gardner Murphy, Personality (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1948), 
Part VI; also John L. Gillin and John P. Gillin, Cultural Sociology, New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1948. 
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the national borders one set of beliefs. He who raises a question is a 
traitor, and if he persists in a questioning attitude he receives swift and 
dire punishment. 

III 

The third type of acculturation is the democratic one. In this process 
the representatives of each culture view all other cultures with respect 
and in terms of their history and their merits. Any culture pattern is 
viewed as being on a par with every other culture pattern in its classifi- 
cation until its significance has been demonstrated to be otherwise. No 
compulsion is exercised on anyone as a rule to accept culture patterns 
different from his own. As a result of his freedom to do so, he will sooner 
or later make adoptions and adaptations of many culture patterns of 
other peoples. He will do this freely and to an extent more or less without 
conscious attention to such changes in his own cultural nature. 

It is in connection with the democratic type of acculturation that the 
concept of cultural pluralism* comes to the fore. Cultural pluralism 
“assumes that no one culture contains all favorable elements, but that 
each group that makes up the total American population has unique 
values, and that the nation will be richer and finer in its cultural make-up 
if it, the country, conserves the best that each group has brought.”® As 
World War I was followed by the Americanization movement, World 
War II was followed by an emphasis on cultural pluralism, involving a 
much broader type of acculturation than has hitherto received wide ac- 
claim in the United States. Cultural pluralism assumes that immigrants 
have worth-while cultural patterns which are to be fostered, developed, 
and adopted by the culture system prevalent in this country. Likewise, it 
assumes that the immigrant has correlative personality traits which if 
likewise developed would make helpful additions to the national life.® 

Cultural pluralism implies that any culture needs to make culture 
additions and resultant integrations lest it become weak through inbreed- 
ing. It suggests that every culture needs to have free contacts with other 
cultures. It includes the proposal to encourage an immigrant to develop 
his culture traits fully and then to make culture contributions to the 
national life. It would not suppress immigrants, and cut off and discard 
their culture patterns that are “different.” It contends that the immi- 
grant brings new patterns of doing and thinking into the midst of a 





4 See E. George Payne, “Education and Cultural Pluralism,” in Brown and 
Roucek, Our Racial and National Minorities, New York: Prentice-Hall, 1937. 

5 Ibid., p. 762. 

6 It is considered here that culture patterns and personality traits are the 
objective and subjective aspects of the same phenomena. 
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native culture and that it is highly wasteful not to encourage the develop- 
ment of his culture patterns in order that in their full fruition they may 
prove of social value. In this way a nation does not have to look far and 
wide for new culture patterns. It does not have to import such patterns 
from afar when within its boundaries there are immigrants from many 
lands bearing gifts of a rich cultural nature. If a nation makes a careful 
selection of its incoming immigrants before they become permanent resi- 
dents, then it cannot afford not to stimulate these newcomers to develop 
their culture patterns to the fullest extent. 

But someone may ask: Will not cultural pluralism make our land 
more heterogeneous than it already is? The answer is negative if at the 
time that cultural pluralism is emphasized the immigrants’ good will is 
cultivated, for then without conscious effort or even without giving 
attention to the matter the immigrant will gradually become assimilated 
and his culture patterns will in due time become a part of the nation’s 
culture system. If when the immigrant is stimulated to develop his culture 
patterns to a full extent he finds satisfactory living, working, and status 
conditions he will naturally, and hence easily, without being needled into 
action, participate in the national life. Under pleasant conditions he will 
become assimilated at a faster rate than he will be made culturally dif- 
ferent by the expansion of his culture patterns. 

In democratic acculturation that includes cultural pluralism two dif- 
ferent forces are at work. One is centrifugal and results from the cultiva- 
tion and multiplication of cultural patterns that are new to the given 
country and that come from both immigrant and native sources. The 
other is centripetal which results from a prevailing atmosphere of cultural 
understanding and personal good will and which pulls divergent culture 
patterns into an integrated unity. In democratic acculturation, the centrif- 
ugal tendencies are more than offset by the centripetal ones, but the 
latter however allow the immigrant full opportunity continually to make 
rich contributions to the national culture.? 

Democratic acculturation keeps the immigrant’s identity as a distinc- 
tive person in the community alive a long time, longer than in the case of 
blind acculturation, and very much longer than under imposed accultura- 
tion. It gives him ‘a feeling of pride in the folkways, mores, customs, 
conventions, and social patterns characteristic” of his homeland “as well 
as in his adopted land.”’$ It enables him to make the largest possible cul- 





7 This type of procedure and its results are called “cultural democracy” by E. 
George Payne in Brown and Roucek, One America (New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1945), p. 501, 

8 Ibid. 
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tural contribution to his adopted land before he is ultimately absorbed by 
the assimilation process. 

Instead of making the immigrant ashamed of the customs of his home- 
land, democratic acculturation dignifies his role as a liaison person between 
cultures. Instead of allowing him to be embarrassed or shunned as a 
marginal man or as the representative of a marginal culture it enables 
him to become a respected representative of two cultures that are 
merging.® 

Democratic acculturation not only makes it possible for divergent cul- 
ture patterns to be developed but gives opportunity for extensive and ob- 
jective studies to be made of them.!° The values in them may be explored 
and their constructive relationships to the culture of the immigrant’s 
adopted land are furthered. Democratic acculturation makes intercultural 
education possible.!! 

Under democratic acculturation children who might otherwise be 
inclined to make fun of their parents’ customs and traditions learn to 
respect many of the parental folkways. Democratic acculturation tends 
to keep social distance from developing between immigrant parents and 
their children. It helps to further understanding between these parents 
and their children and perhaps to cut down the tendencies on the part of 
the latter to delinquency. It keeps children from breaking loose too soon 
from parental attitudes and from going too far away. 

As an essential aspect of democratic acculturation, cultural pluralism 
deprecates those racial stereotypes which are derogatory and which lead 
to racial scorn. It prevents particularistic errors.12 It puts all culture 
patterns, no matter who expresses them, on their merits. It makes pos- 
sible a free and full development of all constructive culture patterns and 
it points toward the development of a culture system superior to current 
systems. 





9 See Everett V. Stonequist, The Marginal Man, New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1937. 

10 For an interesting discussion of divergent culture patterns see Stewart G. 
Cole, “A Diversity of Cultural Patterns,” Soctology and Social Research, 33 :437-40. 

11 This idea is explored by the writer in a paper to be published later in 
Sociology and Social Research under the title of “Intercultural Education and 
Acculturation.” 

12 By a particularistic error is meant the generalizing from a particular case. 
See W. I. Thomas, Source Book for Social Origins (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1909), p. 22. 
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GOETHE'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY: POETRY AND TRUTH FROM MY OWN 
LIFE. By Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, translated by R. O. Moon. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1949, pp. xvi+700. 


This is a new translation made from the ten-volume edition of Ludwig 
Geiger, Berlin, 1889, and published at the time of Goethe’s bicentennial 
anniversary. The work is devoted to an account of Goethe’s childhood, 
adolescence, and early manhood, the account ending at approximately his 
twenty-third year. It gives a detailed picture of the time in which Goethe 
lived, a great part of the volume describing the ways and manners of the 
people among whom Goethe grew to maturity. 

Goethe’s life was extremely rich and varied. He was a statesman, 
scientist, sage, and courtier as well as an eminent poet. The autobiography 
allows the sociologist to speculate upon the various forces present in the 
environment which may have helped or hindered Goethe’s efforts to 
achieve his goal of being an ideal man. That he failed, Goethe himself 
points out, but his failures were due to the social pressures of the time 
in which he lived. A fascinating book whether read as a sociological case 
history, as a study of genuis, or as one would read a novel, i.e., just for 
the story. CLAY FRANKLIN 


A STUDY OF INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS. Edited by Patrick Mullahy. 
New York: Hermitage Press, Inc., 1949, pp. xxxi-+-507. 


Patrick Mullahy has included in this book, subtitled “New Contri- 
butions to Psychiatry,” twenty-four articles, not all by psychiatrists, deal- 
ing with such varied topics as the role of women, schizophrenia, homo- 
sexuality, patterns of aggression, frustration, obesity, mental hygiene, 
and interpersonal theory and social psychology. Among the contributors 
are Ruth Benedict, Talcott Parsons, Harold D. Lasswell, Edward Sapir, 
and the late Harry Stack Sullivan. Most interesting to sociologists 
probably will be Parson’s discussion of certain primary sources and pat- 
terns of aggression in the social structure of the western world, Lasswell’s 
presentation of person, personality, group, and culture, and Benedict’s 
continuities and discontinuities in cultural conditioning. The editor: at- 
tempts successfully to present those selections which have meaning for the 
new psychiatric point of view with respect to personality. Personality is 
viewed in the light of a construct formed by human experience and be- 
havior in interpersonal situations. In Beaglehole’s discussion on inter- 
personal theory, after pointing out that social psychology, psychiatry, or 
sociopsychiatry may become the name of a new discipline, he declares that 
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the task of its investigator must first be an awareness of his own biases 
and a realization that a demand for objectivity in any ultimate sense is 
like crying for a moon that does not exist. In Sullivan’s discussion on 
therapy, he defines personality as the relatively enduring patterns of 
recurrent interpersonal relations which make up a person’s living. While 
the essays at first glance seem to deal with a miscellany of topics, they are 
given a unity and conformity by the editor’s well-formulated introduction. 
The book becomes a good addition to the materials on personality. 
M.J.V. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. By Richard T. LaPiere and Paul R. Farnsworth. 
Third Edition. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1949, pp. xiii-+-626. 


The three editions of this work (1936, 1942, and 1949) constitute an 
interesting revelation concerning the evolution of social psychology and 
of the authors’ thinking in this field. The first edition was undertaken “to 
serve as a bridge between sociology and psychology” and as a kind of 
synthesis of two different viewpoints. This edition, six years later, was 
“radically revised’’ and a second edition “far more definitive” than the 
first appeared. Psychology and sociology had “‘begun to overlap and blend” 
and social psychology was no longer viewed as a “joiner” of two fields 
but as a “copartner in the search for an understanding of the ways of 
men.” It was thought that the third edition would call for only minor 
changes, but the thinking of the authors has evolved so much that three 
new chapters were added and many new sections were introduced into the 
old chapters ‘‘in order to fill the gaps.” The analytical framework remains 
more or less unchanged. 

The chapter in the second edition on overt symbolic behavior is 
divided into two chapters, one dealing with gesture and the other with 
speech. An essentially new chapter appears on Personality; another 
new one is devoted to Personality and Social Controls. The chapter on 
Human Nature becomes Personality Norms, the one on Individuality 
becomes Personality Deviations, the one on Personality Leadership Situa- 
tions becomes Interpersonal Situations, and the one on Distant Leadership 
Situations is changed to Publics. 

In a new Introduction the authors grow philosophical and somewhat 
pessimistic. They indicate that modern people are not only intensively 
interested in themselves but “‘seem to find a masochistic delight in 
criticism, however harsh, and they flay about them at their fellow men with 
sadistic disregard for truth.”” Not only do they demand “rumors of war 
along with their synthetic breakfast foods,” but “their newspapers and 
radio commentators are always able and eager to oblige.” Moreover, 
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“their most respected high priest (Freud) is a mystic who assures them 
gloomily that all their troubles stem from themselves.”’ While the authors 
explain that socialization is comprised, not of one process, but of several 
processes and while they indicate some of the results of socialization in 
terms of types of human behavior, it would also be important to define 
and distinguish between the various processes of socialization. Altogether, 
the revisions and additions in this new edition comprise distinct improve- 
ments in an already splendid text. E.S.B. 


METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. By Felix Kaufmann. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1944, pp. xi-++-272. 


Felix Kaufmann of the New School of Social Research has written an 
incisive analysis of some of the main problems which social scientists, as 
well as natural scientists, have long struggled to solve. The contents of 
the book are divided into two parts: part one is devoted to the delineation 
of general methodological issues, for example, drawing the distinction 
between theoretical and synthetic laws; part two contains an examination 
of some of the specific issues about which controversy has long revolved 
in the social sciences, for example, the place of value judgments in social 
science. 

The basic position taken by the author is that “methodology must be 
clearly distinguished from deductive logic and recognized as an auton- 
omous rational discipline.’’ The resulting analysis of the espistemological 
foundations and methodological problems of empirical science, natural as 
well as social, provides excellent analytical tools for attacking many cur- 
rent methodological issues, for example, the behaviorist-introspectionist 
controversy. The distinction drawn between the steps of deductive logic 
which lead to analytic propositions that are outside the range of empirical 
falsification, since their ‘truth’ depends merely upon correct logical der- 
ivation, and the steps of scientific decision which lead to synthetic and 
theoretical laws may be cited as an example of the quality of the thinking 
and of the tools used by the author. It is also interesting to note the 
number of current controversies which are, in the eyes of the author, the 
result of an elliptical formulation of the question or problem. 

This reviewer found the book very interesting and it served to focus 
his attention upon many issues which are ordinarily disposed of in 
accordance with one’s emotional predilections. Some of the sections 
are of particular interest to sociologists, for example, those dealing with 
the place of axiological propositions in 


’ 


the “‘sociology of knowledge,’ 


social science, etc. The book deserves the attention of anyone seriously 
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interested in taking an intelligent position in regard to methodological 
issues in sociology and in social science in general. And while probably no 
reader will follow the author’s development without dissenting here and 
there, it will be the exceptional person who will regret having spent the 
time to read the book. CLAY FRANKLIN 


BASIC SOCIOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES. By Marshall E. Jones. Boston: Ginn 
and Co., 1949, pp. xxv-+524. 


This textbook for the first course in sociology gives special attention 
to elementary principles of sociology. It is not intended as a comprehensive 
“system of sociology,” but is designed primarily as an aid in introducing 
college students to sociology. Hence, the basic sociological concepts are 
defined, described, and illustrated. There is considerable disagreement 
as to the use of the term “principles.”” Many feel that sociology as a 
science has not advanced sufficiently to be able to state fundamental 
principles of human association and group behavior. As used in this text, 
a principle simply means “‘a statement of general tendency under given 
conditions of interaction,” which is the accepted meaning in scientific 
usage, according to the author. It is further recognized that the statements 
of principles are tentative formulations. 

‘The book is divided into three parts. The first part is intended to cover 
broadly the field of sociology, including the meaning and method of 
sociology, its relation to other sciences, group life, environment, culture, 
interaction, race, and personality. The second part deals with social organi- 
zation and processes, including selected types of social institutions 
(family, economic, religious, educational, and political), social organi- 
zation and disorganization, and the integrative social processes. The last 
part is devoted to social problems and social policies. Only a few sample 
problems are discussed, with two chapters devoted to crime and the societal 
resources against crime and one to a résumé of other pathologies; two 
summarize social work and social policy, including planning. 

One of the trends in current textbook production is to emphasize prin- 
ciples and to present a general frame of reference for purposes of discussion 
and analysis, leaving out objective data that may become outdated. Some 
authors, however, refer to numerous sources in footnotes and in bibliog- 
raphies. In this text one can find only a few footnotes and the bibliog- 
raphies by chapters are limited to not more than a half-dozen references. 
The assumption is that most instructors have their own lists of “favorite” 
readings. M.H.N. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF AN UNPLANNED LIFE. By Thomas Nixon Carver. 
Los Angeles: The Ward Ritchie Press, 1949, pp. v-+-274. 


Professor Carver modestly states that his progress as “a farm boy 
without a high school education and only a patchy college education”’ to 
a professorship at Harvard may be of interest to his grandchildren and 
a few others. In the reviewer’s opinion the fascinating autobiography will 
find a much wider circle of readers. 

If his life was ‘““unplanned,” as the title indicates, there is ample evidence 
that it was purposeful; and his personal narrative, in twenty-three chap- 
ters, gives ample evidence of careful planning. The title hints strongly 
at a prominent characteristic of the man and the economist he has been— 
a vigorous individualist, adamantine in his opposition to a “planned 
economy.’ His well-known spirit of independence is reflected again and 
again, as in his remark on an early page: “To this day I have never been 
dependent on others for entertainment, amusement, diversion, or even for 
opinions.” 

Carver came up the hard way. He made good use of his father’s meager 
library, composed of a few serious books. His early school days with the 
McGuffey Readers and Ray’s Arithmetics, in the one-room country 
school, the games played, and his farm work as a boy—all these are told 
in clear, unconventional English. Likewise his coming to the University of 
Southern California as a young married man, working his way by milking 
cows and peddling the milk; then his student days at Johns Hopkins and 
Cornell, bringing fruitful contact with teachers like Herbert Baxter 
Adams, John Bates Clark, Richard T. Ely, Jeremiah Jenks, and Walter 
F. Willcox. He tells how his reputation in Oberlin College was made 
safe—it was at the Faculty-Senior baseball game. “The first ball that was 
pitched,” he reveals, “‘was an easy one and I landed on it for a home run.” 
President Eliot’s letter, which led to his appointment on the Harvard 
faculty, was “‘out of a clear sky.” 

Every American economist knows of Carver’s long and distinguished 
tenure at Harvard. He has survived virtually all of his leading contem- 
poraries—Taussig, Gay, Fisher, Seligman, Small, Fetter, Giddings, and 
the rest—and lives quietly in retirement at Santa Monica on the Pacific. 
His place as a robust, if not always popular, thinker in economics and 
sociology is secure. Fortunately he has been a prolific writer, his books 
almost a score in number, his articles, papers, reviews, and editorials 
running into hundreds. Some of his most original contributions to eco- 
nomic theory may be found in The Distribution of Wealth (1904), 
Principles of Political Economy (1919), The Present Economic Revolu- 
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tion in the United States (1923), and his major articles in the Quarterly 
Journal of Economics. The breadth of his interest is seen also in his works 
in rural economics and in sociology (Principles of Rural Economics, editor 
of Selected Readings in Rural Economics, editor of Sociology and Social 
Progress, The Economy of Human Energy, The Essential Factors of 
Social Evolution). 

We are grateful for Carver’s autobiography; for it is a significant 
human document of the true American tradition. The book is like the 
man—well built, forthright, somewhat austere but attractive withal, 
sufficiently rugged to survive the buffetings of grandchildren and critics. 
The few typographical errors are of trifling moment. Whether or not 
one agrees that the author’s life was “unplanned,” there is no mistaking 
the facts that it has been a life of symmetry and that it has resulted in a 
striking personality of genuine character. 

ROCKWELL D. HUNT 
Director of the California History Foundation 
College of the Pacific 


TRAINING IN COMMUNITY RELATIONS. A Research Exploration toward 
New Group Skills. By Ronald Lippett. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1949, pp. xiv-+286. 


The workshop procedure has been in operation for several years in the 
United States, but this is the first more or less complete and detailed 
description and analysis of such an educational institution viewed as an 
objective case study in itself. While the workshop under review functioned 
for only two weeks it served as a basis for an exceedingly significant analy- 
sis. The membership of this workshop was composed of fifteen school- 
teachers, twelve social workers, and eight individuals who were “vol- 
unteers” or civic-minded citizens and included housewives and persons 
who had had business experiences. The occasion was created by the 
Connecticut Interracial Commission, whose members came to the Research 
Center for Group Dynamics, shortly after it was founded by the late Kurt 
Lewin, and to the Commission on Community Interrelations of the Amer- 
ican Jewish Congress for help in mobilizing human resources against 
prejudice and discrimination. The problem was to find out how teams 
composed of volunteer citizens, professional practitioners, and social sci- 
entists could work together in reducing race discrimination. 

By a carefully planned experimental design involving (1) intensive 
interviews preceding the opening of the workshop, (2) extensive reporting 
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of what took place daily during the workshop period, and (3) intensive 
postworkshop interviewing, it was possible to offer evaluations of the 
workshop influence from several different angles. Techniques were de- 
veloped for measuring the workshop learning situation. The real test of the 
workshop experience was found in the changes discovered in the com- 
munity activities of the workshop members six months after the workshop 
ended as compared with the preworkshop community activities of these 
same persons. 

Following are sample findings of the workshop influence on its mem- 
bers. (1) A heightened sensitivity to a wider range of intergroup tensions. 
(2) A broadened view of the problems of community relations. (3) 
Changes in goals of community service activities. (4) An increase in 
optimism about reaching community service goals. (5) The locating of 
concrete barriers to community action in personal skills and organizational 
resources. (6) Increased use of sociodrama in helping people to see their 
own relation to community problems. 

The basic concern in this experimental design seemed to center in 
“the process of orderly change in an imperfect democratic way of life.’ 
The workshop experience indicated the primary role that may be played 
by community service volunteers, professional practitioners in the com- 
munity, and social scientists working as composite teams, and the resultant 
advantages for each of the constituent groups and for the community. 

F E.S.B. 


MODERN AMERICAN SOCIETY: READINGS IN THE PROBLEMS OF 
ORDER AND CHANGE. By Kingsley Davis, Harry C. Bredemeier, and 
Marion J. Levy, Jr. New York: Rinehart and Company, Inc., 1949, pp. xxvi 
+ 734. 


The editors of this book have brought together excerpts from sources 
that focus attention on the question of unity and continuity in American 
society and the forces that bring about disorder and disunity. How does 
our system retain a certain amount of consistency in the midst of rapid 
and pervasive social change? The selections of readings are grouped under 
nine parts: (1) scientific understanding and American values, (2) the 
new urban environment, (3) the economic framework, (4) our class 
system, (5) race versus democracy, (6) education and public opinion, 
(7) the separation of church and society, (8) recreation and leisure, and 
(9) modern marriage and the family. The selections are not of equal 
value, but on the whole they represent a fairly comprehensive picture of 
contemporary American society. M.H.N. 
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FAITH AND HISTORY. A Comparison of Christian and Modern Views of 
History. By Reinhold Niebuhr. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1949, 
pp. 257. 


Dr. Niebuhr’s new book reveals again the erudition, critical analysis, 
and wide reading which have made the author one of the foremost 
philosophers and theologians of our day. “Modern culture,” he says, “‘is 
superior to classical thought insofar as it finds positive meaning, and is 
able to do justice to the emergence of novelty.” Modern thought falls 
into grievous error, however, when it equates historical growth with re- 
demption from evil. The development of human freedom and power is not 
a guarantee of moral progress, for this development has both creative and 
destructive possibilities, the latter a result of man’s finiteness. 

Niebuhr maintains that the true significance of man’s life and history 
cannot be discerned without faith. This faith, based upon the validity of 
the Gospel, presupposes a center, source, and end of the historical process 
more powerful than the human agent and more omniscient than the 
human observer. Niebuhr insists that “such faith must be grounded in 
repentance; for it presupposes a contrite recognition of the elements of 
pretension and false completion in all forms of human virtue, knowledge 
and achievement.’ The author invites the pulpit to relate the ageless 
Gospel to the special problems of each age without capitulating to the 
characteristic prejudices of an age. This book is a daring challenge to 
modern man’s faith in and conception of the idea of progress. 

L.R. JUST 


THE NATURE-NURTURE CONTROVERSY. By Nicholas Pastore. New 
York: King’s Crown Press, Columbia University, 1949, pp. xvi+-213. 


This book, which evidently was the author’s doctoral dissertation, 
propounds the thesis that the scientific views of social scientists on con- 
troversial issues are influenced by their views on socioeconomic questions. 
The scientific controversy chosen was the “nature-nurture controversy” 
of the period 1900-1940. Twenty-four social scientists, English or Ameri- 
can, were chosen from a list of over two hundred. Those who were 
rejected had failed to express themselves sufficiently to allow their class- 
ification as hereditarians or environmentalists as to the scientific issue, 
and conservatives or liberals (or radicals) as to their economic and polit- 
ical views. Of the twelve scientists who stressed the importance of 
heredity (Galton, McDougall, and Popenoe, for example), all expressed 
conservative socioeconomic views with the exception of Terman, who was 
classified as a liberal. Of the twelve scientists who stressed the importance 
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of environment (Ward, Cooley, and Jennings, for example), all were 
classified as liberals or radicals with the exception of Watson, who was 
classified as a conservative. 

In the light of the above findings, the author draws the conclusion that 
the viewpoints of the twenty-four men on the nature-nurture question 
are related to and, in his opinion, influenced by their economic and poli- 
tical views. The reviewer feels that the evidence presented points to the 
interrelatedness of the two variables, i.e., the nature-nurture variable and 
the conservatism-liberalism variable, but that the evidence does not clearly 
indicate nor delineate the manner in which it operates. 

This reviewer found the book interesting. However, a lack of docu- 
mentation of the original list of social scientists and the reason for dis- 
carding each one. and of the author’s conclusion that the relationship is 
causal, detracts somewhat from a full acceptance of the author’s thesis. 
Moreover, an examination of the exact nature of the causality involved 
would have strengthened the document. All in all, the book throws the 
nature-nurture controversy into a new perspective. CLAY FRANKLIN 


CONFLICTING PATTERNS OF THOUGHT. By Karl Pribram. Washington, 
D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1949, pp. viii+176. 


Four ideological worlds are defined in this book. The first is univer- 
salistic, hierarchal, scholastic, Thomistic. The second is nominalistic, in- 
dividualistic, Lockeian. The third is institutional, organismic, wholeistic, 
hypernationalistic, fascistic, Naziistic. The fourth is Hegelian, material- 
istic, Marxian, conflict-of-classistic, Stalinistic. Each of these four worlds 
of ideologies has its own pattern of reasoning. The first is deductive; the 
second, inductive; the third, intuitive; and the fourth, dialectic. 

Social responsibilities vary, depending on which one of the four ide- 
ologies a person accepts. According to the first, the Church has “the 
supreme and absolute right” to regulate social and individual life in all 
its aspects. The second makes “the will of individuals the only possible 
source of social relationships and of social institutions.” “Individual self- 
responsibility is the ultimate and exclusive form of any responsibility.” 
The third puts social responsibility upon some such entity as the state. 
The fourth places social responsibility into the hands of the working class 
or the proletariat. Each of these four systems of social responsibility 
possesses its own set of moral values. Each tends to consider the set of 
moral values of each of the other three systems as evil values. Thus, it is 
difficult for each to tolerate the others, and much more so to respect the 
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others. As a result our world is split into four antagonistic worlds. Of 
course, the dividing lines are not always existent, for various overlappings 
in ideologies have developed and inconsistencies have arisen in each. The 
concept of liberty or personal freedom likewise varies according to ideol- 
ogy. Liberty of the individual is greatly limited in the first, third, and 
fourth system and greatly emphasized in the second (individualistic). 
The author, in effect, finds the first, third, and fourth lined up against 
the second, and reduces the four worlds essentially to two. The individual- 
istic world is a contradictory combination of democracy and capitalism; 
and the collectivistic, a combination of dominating superentities, and sup- 
pression of individual liberty. The author supports the struggle for 
democratic institutions, individual liberty, and self-responsibility. While 
his arguments are not always clear cut, they have sufficient strength to 
merit careful consideration. E.S.B. 


EMERGENT HUMAN NATURE. By Walter Coutu. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1949, pp. xv-+-431. 


Original in organization, somewhat unique in order of presentation, 
and rightly stressing social situation, this new social psychology by Pro- 
fessor Coutu is in its larger aspects a commendable piece of workmanship. 
The author has sought to make an operational affair of social psychology, 
which is what it should be. One unfortunate aspect of this effort is that 
author Coutu seems to have been engaged in a struggle to make his text 
lively and zestful. In some spots, it is downright dull. At other times, in 
the endeavor to stress a point of view, some confusion occurs. This is 
especially true of the attempted distinction between somatic and personic 
behaviors. These are to be distinguished from each other by the order 
of the stimuli to which they respond, but “the personic is to be thought 
of as one of the processes of the organism just as respiration, digestion 
and circulation are processes of the organism but on a different level.” 
Sometimes they may be on the same level as any good physician may testify, 
but the procedure comes dangerously near trying to separate mind and 
organism. 

A new term, other than personic, is introduced, namely, tinsit, or 
tendency-in-situation, defined as ‘‘a probable behavior in a given situation, 
or a behavior of a given probability under stated conditions.” Certainly, 
human behavior always occurs in situations or as a result of situations, 
but to say that the situation is always the integral part of the tendency 
and the immediate determinant of all behavior is a hypothesis in need of a 
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great deal of testing. Probably correct is Coutu’s declaration that “man 
must learn to think situationally about human behavior.” The function 
of the science of human behavior is noted as an investigation of “the condi- 
tions under which behavior takes place to standardize these conditions 
conceptually, to make generalizations on this basis, and to determine the 
probability of a given behavior under these conditions.” The presentation 
of emotions as responses to meanings is excellent, and the contention that 
they vary in name to suit the type of situation which arouses the sym- 
pathetic syndrome is well taken. The text in general offers some stimu- 
lating and thought-provoking discussions in its attempt to reveal the 
“person in the body.’ Some of the discussions may offer difficulties in 
comprehension to all but the most advanced students. M.J.V. 


SOCIOLOGY: AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGICAL ANALYSIS. 
By Nicholas S. Timasheff and Paul W. Facey, S.J. Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Company, 1949, pp. xiv +-399. 


The authors, who are professors of sociology in Fordham University 
and Holy Cross College, respectively, have avoided value judgments re- 
garding what society ought to be. They do not think of sociology as “‘a 
complex of propositions deduced from a set of first principles,” but in- 
stead they view it as being comprised “of refined and intricate analyses 
of society.”” They propose to equip the student with “the set of inter- 
related concepts which form the basis of systematic and orderly analysis 
of society.”’ In order to construct a system of basic sociological concepts 
they have chosen a triad of concepts as tools for analytical purposes. These 
are interaction, function, and coordination; they begin in identification 
and end in unity. 

Different types of social formations are identified, analyzed in terms 
of interaction, function, and coordination, and reviewed in terms of unity. 
These formations consist, first and foremost, of the family. They also 
include other primary groups, such as play and congeniality groups, and 
neighborhood groups. Secondary groups, such as ethnic groups and social 
classes, are then reviewed. There follow analyses of “associations,” such 
as cultural organizations and the body politic, and “more specifically, 
business concerns and religious associations.”’ Further, consideration is 
given to temporary formations, e.g., crowds and assemblies. 

Society as a whole is analyzed in terms of social processes and social 
control. In connection with processes, major emphases are placed on co- 
operation, competition, conflict, and integration. With reference to social 
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control, the stress is placed on rules, authority, and group pressures. The 
concluding part of the textbook deals with social stability, as found in 
culture, and with social change. Although “empirical investigation” is 
emphasized as the method of sociology, the text may be presented to 
i students as a set of deductions. However, the inductive approach stands 
out significantly in the 100 ‘Assignments for Observation and Analysis” 
that are given at the close of the book. The ‘Reading Suggestions” also 
promote the inductive method of study. The reasons for selecting inter- 
action, function, and coordination, rather than other concepts, as the 
chief analytical tools may well be made clearer. E.S.B. 


RACES AND CULTURE 


> THE WOLF AND THE RAVEN. By Viola E. Garfield and Linn A. Forrest. 
Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1948, pp. x-+-151. 


This is a handbook on totem poles, most of which are now collected 
or reproduced and exhibited in Saxman Totem Park, Ketchikan Totem 


l Park, Mud Bight Village, and Kawak Totem Park, Alaska. The book 
> would be of special interest to visitors of Alaska, and also a good refer- 
; ence source for students of primitive art and traditions. Sixty-seven photo- 
- graphic plates illustrate the large variety of totem poles. 

; Although most of the totem poles are connected with the themes of 
; ’ the traditional and mythological Raven and Wolf, others depict the 
: natives’ traditions about different totem animals or natural phenomena 
) and events or experiences in the lives of the people. In connection with 


the different poles, traditional narratives are given, which are not only 


; | interesting in themselves but also help in understanding and appreciating 
the native art of totem poles. These stories, likewise, reveal significant 

) ) aspects of the folkways and mores of the people—their nonmaterial cul- 

1 ture. Some of these stories would interest small children. 

l In this book we also find many illustrations of how the culture of 


all 


primitives is influenced by their natural environment. In short, the book 

deals with interesting and, in some cases, unique aspects of cultural anthro- 

S pology. The authors have presented the materials in a descriptive manner, 
chiefly, with little analysis or interpretation. 

l LOUIS PETROFF 

Southern Illinois University 
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INTERGROUP RELATIONS CENTERS. By Everett R. Clinchy. New York: 
Farrar, Straus and Company, 1949, pp. 54. 


The President of the National Conference of Christians and Jews has 
written a brochure that is replete with timely suggestions for the con- 
structive study of ethnic prejudice and its control. Intergroup activities 
are described in the areas of community practices, industrial relations, and 
university social science departments. The author attempts to indicate the 
analogy between the physical sciences and the social sciences, though he 
realizes the numerous difficulties in establishing scientific knowledge in 
the area of social phenomena. The universities are cited as the logical 
place for the establishment of research centers in group relations. ‘The 
book is strong on suggestions for improving relations and weak on the 
assumed analogy between research in the physical sciences and the social 
sciences. 


REMOVAL AND RETURN. The Socio-economic Effects of the War on Japan- 
ese Americans. By Leonard Bloom and Ruth Riemer. Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1949, pp. x-+-257. 


In this detailed account, chiefly of an economic nature, the authors 
present a scholarly and authoritative document that indicates a part of the 
extensive injustice that was done the American citizens of Japanese parent- 
age when they were forcibly uprooted together with their parents at the 
beginning of World War II and put behind barbed-wire fences in re- 
location centers. 

The book begins with a discussion of the prewar occupational status 
of these people as a framework within which to determine the degree of 
the economic effects upon them of being uprooted. In considering the 
occupational changes to which the Japanese Americans were subjected 
as a result of being forcibly relocated in desert areas, the authors state 
that “the Evacuation was undoubtedly the most serious and dramatic 
governmental manipulation to which an American population has been 
subjected in recent times.’’ The economic losses suffered by these Ameri- 
cans were three: (1) equipment, (2) leaseholds and good will, and (3) 
accounts receivable and financial advances. Although many of them have 
returned to the West Coast, the former close-knit economic organization 
has not been re-established. The former raising of vegetables for the 
market has been revived in many areas to only a small degree. From 30 
per cent to 50 per cent of employed Japanese American males in Los 
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Angeles County, for example, were engaged in 1948 in residence garden- 
ing. Since this work is a kind of “luxury service” and not subject to un- 
employment insurance, the workers are highly vulnerable occupationally. 
In considering the evacuee claims the authors believe that the $10,000,000, 
as recommended by a committee to the House of Representatives, would 
serve no function beyond “‘soothing the national conscience” of the United 
States. They conclude that if “both income and property losses” were 
considered the sum required to reimburse the evacuees would exceed 
$350,000,000. This excellent book needs to be supplemented by another, 
a more difficult one to prepare, on the psychosocial losses of the Japanese 
Americans, such as faith in democracy, loss of personal and group status, 
frustrations, and negative attitudes toward life. 


AMERICANS BETRAYED. Politics and the Japanese Evacuation. By Morton 
Grodzius. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1949, pp. xvii+445. 


The author, who is assistant professor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has given careful consideration to the political aspects 
of the mass evacuation of the Japanese and Americans of Japanese an- 
cestry on the West Coast in 1942. He has garnered a large amount of 
pertinent source material and analyzed it, first, in terms of the regional 
pressures that were brought to bear on Washington by West Coast groups; 
and, second, under the heading of the formation of national policy. 

In pointing out that it was “the first time that the United States 
Government condemned a large group of people to barbed-wire en- 
closures,” the author contends that certain Pacific Coast groups were 
largely responsible. There were two sets of groups that were activated by 
the war with Japan: those which for years had desired to send “‘all the 
Japs back to Japan,’”’ even those thousands who were American citizens 
and had never been in Japan; and the groups who desired that fair treat- 
ment be given this minority group and that the reputation of the United 
States as a democratic nation should not be tarnished by acts due to war 
hysteria. The first-mentioned groups won out in Washington. “Yet the 
history of the evacuation policy,” concludes the author, “could be an 
episode from the totalitarian handbook,” and “Americans in concentration 
centers at home provided a bitter irony at a time that Americans were 
fighting for the four freedoms abroad.” Evacuation “violated funda- 
mental liberties of Americans” and was “‘a radical departure from tradi- 
tional American ways.” 


’ 
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A great deal of data is presented and analyzed in order to show how 
this new “American way” was developed through the War Department, 
Congress, and the judiciary. The total result, says the political science ex- 
pert, was a legacy of precedent and constitutional sanctity for a policy ‘“‘of 
mass incarceration under military auspices,” a process which “betrayed 
all Americans.” The challenger of the author’s conclusions about “Ameri- 
cans betrayed” will find a mass of carefully marshalled materials from 
official records that cannot be jauntily set aside and ignored. E.S.B. 


IN THE LAND OF JIM CROW. By Ray Sprigle. Foreword by Margaret 
Halsey. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1949, pp. viii+-215. 


The author had achieved fame on the staff of the Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette and had won the Pulitzer Prize long before he took the four- 
week trip through the Deep South last year with a Negro companion. 
In this role of a Negro he traveled widely and sought to experience the 
ways in which Negroes are actually treated today, particularly where 
discrimination is most pronounced. As a result of the way he was treated 
he began from the first to dislike white people. He resented “their ar- 
rogant and conceited pretense that no matter how depraved and degenerate 
some of them might be, they, each and every one of them, were of a su- 
perior breed.”” He found sharecropping in the South to be “grand lar- 
ceny on a large scale.”’ In one community that he visited, no Negro could 
get ‘‘a new car until every white man that wants one has it.”” Every Negro 
to whom he talked insisted “that there is equally no justice for him in 
civil courts.’ The Negro “can’t enter a white library.” He is “but half 
a citizen.”” He has the obligations of a citizen but few of the rights. In 
certain localities, ““white people do not admit black folk to their hospitals.” 
Mr. Sprigle learned that “Black folk do not even ask for admission. ‘They 
just die.” 

The author concludes that “the educated Southern Negro is intent 
on winning tolerance and justice for his people by use of strictly Ameri- 
agitation, litigation, and an unrelenting fight for the bal- 
lot.”’ He is less collectivistic than his white brother. “Old man Jim Crow 
just has no sense of humor, it seems.” While all the Negroes whom the 
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it was “discrimination 
rather than mere segregation that they hated.” The author successfully 
entered into the Negro’s mind and heart and reports with fidelity and 


author met “condemned segregation bitterly,’ 
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journalistic vividness what he found. There is plenty of food for thought 
in this book on the part of all Americans who would like to see the United 
States live up to its professions of democracy. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


MASS COMMUNICATIONS. By Wilbur Schramm. Urbana: The University 
of Illinois Press, 1949, pp. 552. 


This book is an excellent collection of readings on several important 
phases of mass communication. The work is organized around the follow- 
ing six categories: (1) development of mass communication, (2) control 
and support of mass communication, (3) content analysis of mass com- 
munication, (4) the communication process, (5) audiences, and (6) the 
effects of mass communication. A very useful appendix of statistical facts 
concludes the work. 

Readers will appreciate the balance and integration achieved in this 
series of readings. For the most part the selections are from top-flight 
authorities and the introductions by the editor to the principal sections 
add meaning to the work. Some of the authors whose readings have been 
reproduced are Robert E. Park, Harold D. Lasswell, Ralph D. Casey, 
Daniel Katz, Margaret Mead, Hadley Cantril, Paul Lazarsfeld, Bernard 
Berelson, Louis Wirth, and John Dolard. The book fulfills a real need 
tor a collection of the best thought on mass communications under expert 
editorship. E.C.M. 


WOMEN IN MARITAL CONBLICT: A Casework Study. By Florence Hollis. 
New York: Family Service Association of America, 1949, pp. xiv-+236. 


Using case materials made available by eleven member agencies of the 
Family Service Association of America, women in marital conflict were 
studied in order to ascertain the dynamics of marital disharmony and to 
evaluate the treatment process. A total of 100 families were selected, 
according to a random pattern, after the completion of the treatment 
period. Among the qualities that interfere with satisfaction and comfort 
in marriage are the excessive degree of emotional dependence, close 
parental ties, the masochistic-sadistic union in which the woman seems 
to feel the need to suffer, rejection of femininity, sexual incompatibility, 
interfering relatives, differences in cultural background, and economic 
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factors. Special attention is given to casework treatment practices. Though 
external factors are taken into consideration, the author feels that per- 
sonality factors lie at the roots of most marriage conflict. This conclusion 
is in accord with the chief theoretical assumption underlying the study. 
The analysis of case materials indicates that some of the married persons 
were not adjusted because they had not had the advantages offered by ade- 
quate casework, especially in view of the complexity of the factors that 
contributed to disharmony. M.H.N. 


COOPERATIVE RETAILING, 1914-1945. A Statistical Analysis of the De- 
velopment of Retailing in the British Cooperative Movement. By John A. 
Hough. London, England: The International Cooperative Alliance, 1949, pp. 
175. 


In this first award of the Jubilee Triennial Prize of the International 
Cooperative Alliance, the author, who is Research Officer of the Coopera- 
tive Union of Great Britain, has demonstrated that he is “much more 
than a collector of statistics; he is a keen and able student of Cooperation 
who possesses objectivity and an analytical mind,” as stated by Lord 
Rusholme in the Foreword. 

The author analyzes the membership of the retail societies and finds 
that while the membership had increased from 3,000,000 in 1914 to 
9,405,000 in 1945, about 15 per cent are nonpurchasing members. The 
capital of these societies increased from 44,900,000 pounds in 1914 to 
283,000,000 pounds. The retail trade moved up from 88 million pounds 
to 361 millions in the same time. It was found that “in 1945 the pro- 
portion of cooperative retail trade to national retail trade was approach- 
ing 15 per cent,” while in such an item as bread the proportion was about 
20 per cent. The population increase between 1914 and 1939 was ap- 
proximately 13 per cent, a fact which needs to be taken into consideration 
when reviewing the progress in cooperative retailing for the same period. 
Cooperative retailing has increased faster in South England than in North 
England, and at the same time it is found that economic conditions have 
been better in the South than in the North. The study of cooperative 
retailing by regions is revealing as found in the expansion that has occurred 
from food into a number of other consumption-goods fields, such as dry 
goods, footwear, coal, bread, meat, furniture and hardware, pharmacist’s 
goods, tailoring and outfitting. Patronage refunds in terms of percentages 
have been slowly decreasing over the years, partly from pressure of 
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economic circumstances and partly from increasing competition in retail- 
ing. However, the refunds have been maintained to a degree because in 
order to avoid a high tax liability the cooperatives have allocated savings 
to refunds that could have been put to better advantage into renovations, 
replacements, and development. The number of retail societies has de- 
creased in the 31-year period from 1,385 to 1,050, while the average size 
of the societies has increased from 1,366 members to 8,957. The total 
number of stores was about 25,000 in 1946, or an average of about twenty- 
five per society. The tendency to hold off from establishing a National 
Society of Cooperatives is strong, although there is an increasing recogni- 
tion that some effective national plan is needed in order to meet the Tory 
and Socialist oppositions. The document as a whole is exceedingly valuable 
in considering cooperative developments against a background of chang- 
ing economic and social conditions. E.S.B. 


CITY MAN ON A FARM. By John Wikstrom. New York: The Exposition 
Press, 1949, pp. 101. 


This is a literary case history of the attempt of a carpenter to start 
a dairy on 220 acres of cutover land in an isolated, undeveloped farm 
community. Without farm experience, with no adequate capital and a 
crushing mortgage, failure was inevitable. The story covers five years of 
epic labor without reward. Unselected, indiscriminate migration from city 
to farm under present-day conditions necessarily leads to just such failures. 
Better control facilities are urgently needed. E.F.Y. 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY PROGRAMS: A Casebook of Successful 
Practice from Kindergarten through College and Adult Education. Compiled 
and edited by Edward G. Olsen. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1949, pp. 
xiii+510. 


This book is a compilation of excerpts from reports of successful 
experiments in the school’s basic function to improve the quality of human 
living through a closer cooperation between school and community. The 
first chapter presents generalized descriptions of community-school proj- 
ects; succeeding chapters deal with more specific aspects of the whole 
field, including documentary sources, audio-visual materials, resource 
visitors and interviews, field trips, surveys, school camping, service proj- 
ects, work experiences, public relations, community coordination, and 
teacher education. A list of source materials is appended. Effective teach- 
ing uses all learning resources. Lectures, discussions, and reading materials 
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provide vicarious learning through abstract symbols of reality. Audio- 
visual materials provide vicarious learning through mechanical presenta- 
tions of reality. Creative and socializing activities (music, dancing, the 
arts of drawing and painting, dramatizing, club activities, athletics, and 
the like) provide direct learning through personal translations of reality. 
Community experiences, which are stressed in particular, provide direct 
learning through immediate sensory contact with reality. M.H.N. 


DEPRESSIONS AND HOW YOU SHOULD PREPARE FOR THEM. By E. 
R. Bowen. Chicago: The Cooperative League of the U.S.A., 1949, pp. 63. 


The author has lived through five depressions in the United States 
(1907, 1913, 1920, 1929, 1937), and has given a great deal of thought 
to them. He has become convinced (1) that there are a growing number 
of “socially-minded economists and political representatives and adminis- 
trators, together with agricultural, labor, and cooperative leaders,’ who 
understand how to prevent depressions and who “realize the necessity 
of doing so if democracy is to survive’; (2) that until more of the people 
generally have this understanding depressions will continue to occur; and 
(3) that ‘only by the building of a cooperative economic system’’ will 
depressions be avoided. Mr. Bowen proceeds by a closely knit analysis 
to puint out the causes of depressions that have afflicted the United States 
in recent decades and to indicate how a cooperative economy will prevent 
depressions in the future. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL SECURITY SYSTEM. By Eveline M. Burns. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1949, pp. xviii+460. 


Under the capable editorship of Dr. Marion Hathaway of the School 
of Social Work, University of Pittsburgh, the author has analyzed a 
difficult subject well, putting together the parts of a security system which 
is in many ways an unorganized hodgepodge. After giving a broad over- 
all picture of the nature of social security and after offering reasons for 
maintaining a security system in a nation that is universally considered to 
be the wealthiest country in the world, Professor Burns of Columbia 
University gives a complete picture of the social insurances in the United 
States: old-age and survivors insurance, unemployment insurance, sick- 
ness and disability insurance, and insurance programs for railroad workers. 
Then comes a section on income for veterans, followed by a presentation 
of old age assistance, aid to dependent children, and aid to the blind. Each 
of these social security measures is treated in a fourfold way, namely, in 
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terms of eligibility, nature and amount of benefits, methods of financing, 
and administrative organization. As a result the reader is given a system- 
atic account, as of 1947 in most cases, of how approximately 10,000,000 
people were receiving a part or all of their income from one of the security 
programs now operative in the United States. 

The concluding section deals with “the decisions that lie ahead” and 
points the way toward a rational social security system, which will give 
assurance to all of “freedom from want.” The inclusion of agricultural 
and domestic workers and employees of nonprofit corporations in old-age 
and survivors insurance is urged. In the field of the categorical aids, a 
development in the direction of income-conditioned pensions is recom- 
mended. Emphasis is placed on the improvement of administrative control 
so that recipients will not be tempted to slacken their productive efforts 
and become improvident and perhaps greedy. The author strives to point 
out a balance between competing social values, between the interests of 
the secure and the insecure, between the incentives to produce and the need 
for minimum security. The result is a book that will prove to be exceed- 
ingly useful because of its factual treatment of the problem of security 
within the framework of social justice and personality needs. No attempt 
is made to point out the weaknesses in the present economic system which, 
if corrected, would stimulate the incentive to work and give many people 
security without public assistance. E.S.B. 


THE EVIDENCE FOR VOLUNTARY ACTION. Being Memoranda by Or- 
ganizations and Individuals and Other Material Relevant to Voluntary 
Action. Edited by Lord Beveridge and A. F. Wells. London: George Allen 
and Unwin, 1949, pp. 343. 


In this book, which is supplementary to Beveridge’s Report on Vol- 
untary Action as a Means of Social Advance, will be found much of the 
evidence on which the latter volume was based. Views and facts by 
experts are reported. Data are given, largely of a qualitative nature, 
secured by the expert investigators working in different areas of Britain 
and employed by the Mass-Observation Inquiry in its study of voluntary 
welfare agencies. Another section is of a statistical nature and comes from 
the investigations of voluntary agencies conducted by Research Services. 
Still another part of this book is given over to the discussion of the finance 
of voluntary action. Special materials relate to the work of agencies, such 
as the Red Cross and the St. John Ambulance Brigade, and to themes, 
such as the Physically Handicapped. The book presents much detailed 
material on voluntary social activities for study and analysis. 
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CHURCH AND COMMUNITY IN THE SOUTH. By Gordon W. Blackwell, 
Lee M. Brooks, and S. H. Hobbs, Jr., Richmond, Virginia: John Knox Press, 
1949, pp. xii+416. 


This study was made by the Institute for Research in Social Science 
of the University of North Carolina for the Committee on Re-study of 
Religious Education of the Presbyterian Church in the United States. It 
provides a digest of recent studies on rural and urban life in the South 
with a view of laying a plan for, and of supervising, fresh studies of ten 
selected churches in their community setting in various parts of the 
Southern states. The rural backgrounds of the South and subregional 
profiles of Southern rural communities provide the basic material for the 
understanding of rural church problems. Southern urbanism has many 
implications for the city churches. Considerable attention is given to 
church-community relationships. This involves a consideration of the 
qualities of living in the communities and of the church in relation to 
community agencies. While the aim of the study is to help churches to 
provide a more effective program of religious education, the background 
materials are drawn chiefly from social studies of the South and provide 
a sociological understanding of Southern communities. M.H.N. 


THESE ARE YOUR CHILDREN. How They Develop and How to Guide 
Them. By Gladys G. Jenkins, Helen Shacter, and William W. Bauer. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman and Company, 1949, pp. 192. 


As a book on child development this work is full of helpful and sci- 
entific suggestions for rearing children from five through the preadoles- 
cent years. It is clearly written and excellently illustrated with many fine 
photographs. It is almost an interesting study of human relations on the 
practical side. Every page has suggestions regarding social adjustments 
of parents and children. Underlying the concrete procedures may be 
found a functional viewpoint and valid sociological reasoning. 


THE PREPARATION AND EVALUATION OF INSTRUCTIONAL MA- 
TERIALS ON COMMUNITY AGENCIES. By Ruth Hillis. Lexington, 
Kentucky: Bureau of Social Service of the College of Education, University 
of Kentucky, 1948, pp. viii-+179. 


This study, sponsored by the Sloan Foundation, surveys the characteris- 
tics of good instructional materials; analyzes the type of information 
available on community agencies and food, shelter, and clothing in social- 
science textbooks; and describes the process of preparing the Springfield 
Series of studies. 
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CHURCH ACTIVITIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. By George Gleason. New 
York: Association Press, 1949, pp. 127. 


In this revision of an exceedingly practical and useful manual for all 
persons interested in young people’s groups in churches the author has 
brought up to date his earlier study based on reports from 222 such groups 
in 173 churches ; new suggestions appear throughout the document. Many 
side lights are given on the actual functioning of social groups and on 
vital aspects of small-group psychology. 


THE NEGLECTED CHILD AND HIS FAMILY. By Women’s Group on 
Public Welfare, in association with the National Council of Social Service, 
with an Introduction by J. B. Priestly. London and New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1948, pp. viii+140. 


Reports three special studies of neglected children and the causes of 
neglect, asummary of the law and its administration as applied to children, 
with suggested changes in social services. 


COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. By Francis E. Merrill. New York: William 
Sloane Associates, Inc., 1949, pp. xviii-+360. 


This study of courtship and marriage in the United States is one of 
the best of the recent books on the subject. It is not a popular guide or a 
treatise on advice to those who contemplate marriage, but deals with 
courtship and marriage as an important series of social relationships. 
While variations arising from personality differences are noted, the 
sociologists are primarily concerned with the uniformities of behavior 
rather than with their differences. These uniformities are conditioned in 
part by the culture system and in part by social expectations. Courtship 
in America is conducted in a setting of romantic love, though society 
places many restrictions upon it. Courtship as a process involves stages of 
development, of which the engagement is the final triumph and marriage 
the culmination. 

The social relationship of marriage involves a cluster of social expecta- 
tions. The patterns of expected reciprocal responses are called “social 
roles.” The author discusses in detail various economic roles, especially 
of the homemaker and of the working wife; the biological and prenatal 
roles, and the relations and roles of parents and children; affectional, 
conjugal, and frustrated roles; broken roles (by death, desertion, and 
divorce) ; and strengthened roles. Each chapter is replete with concrete 
data drawn from the findings of recent research efforts. M.H.N. 
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SOCIAL FICTION 


NINETEEN EIGHTY-FOUR. By George Orwell. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1949, pp. 314. 


This is George Orwell’s highly imaginative and horrible conception 
of what the world may be like thirty-five years hence if the trends toward 
the totalitarian state continue to spread over the globe in octopuslike 
fashion. The author of Animal Farm is not here given to the kind of 
infectious humorous satire that made his first jabs at the communist state 
such a pure delight. In deadly and serious earnestness, he draws a picture 
of the world divided into three great superstates, Oceania, Eurasia, and 
E-astasia, two of which are always at war with each other, not for terri- 
torial gains, but for purposes of demonstrating that war is peace and 
freedom is slavery. England has been reduced to the status of being a mere 
airstrip for Oceania, and its citizens are either all party members or 
proles, the latter being essential to the state for industrial purposes only. 
These proles live and breed in a slum area known as Victory Mansions. 
A perfected organization of the party members has been accomplished and 
headed by an invisible leader called “Big Brother.” His picture seems to 
be everywhere, and is made more remarkable by a pair of penetrating and 
staring eyes which appear to be able to fasten a constant gaze upon every 
party member regardless of place. Telescreens in every home and office 
do double duty; not only are they capable of conveying party messages 
and instructions but they also have the added facility of picking up the 
behavior activities and antics of every party member. Nothing may be 
hidden from its rays, and what with every party member spying, “Big 
Brother” and his inner council are made aware of everything that may be 
said, gestured, or written. 

Author Orwell centers his attention upon one Winston Smith, who, 
while a party member, is one of the last few humans with nostalgic 
memories of what old English family life was in the days before England 
became just an airstrip. Winston works in the Ministry of Truth, “mini- 
true” in “newspeak,” the language which is supplanting the degenerate 
“oldspeak.” His job is to correct past records which may conflict with 
present circumstances. Thus history is wiped out by the party and “Big 
Brother” maintains constant infallibility for, should a prophecy go amiss, 
the record is altered. Poor Winston makes the one unforgivable error; he 
falls into the habit of writing a diary in which he pours out his innermost 
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thoughts, ideas which are incompatible with party concepts. Well he knew 
that this in the end would deliver him into the awful torture chambers 
of the Ministry of Love, and there subject him perhaps to vaporization 
and annihilation. What really happens to him is much worse. After being 
beaten, starved, and drugged, the frustrated Winston is made over into 
a human being who is ready to accept anything decreed for him, ready 
even to swear away the life of his loved Julia, ready to believe that 
ignorance is strength, and ready, at last, sincerely to love “Big Brother.” 

If signs of all this were not present in seeds now being sown, one might 
say that Orwell had written it while in a state of hysteria. But the 
inquisitions now current all over the world, even in the United States, 
make for some searching and probing into the possible outcome of all this 
harassment of the freedom of the person. The novel, if it really can be 
called such, is challenging and timely, as timely as the search for a cure 
for cancer. M.J.V. 


KINFOLK. By Pearl S. Buck. New York: The John Day Company, 1949, pp. 406. 


Weaver-of-tales Pearl Buck is in one of her richest story-telling moods 
in this, her latest novel, Kinfolk. Sociologically, the materials involve 
cultural conflict and social change, family patterns, and the impact of 
environment upon human beings. The cast of characters is impressively 
picturesque, as it should be, for the scenes extend from Manhattan to 
Peking, Shanghai, and an old ancestral Chinese village. You must meet 
Ma Liang and Old Uncle Tao, two of the novelist’s most superbly drawn 
characters, both memorable and both drawn with a delightful and in- 
gratiating touch. 

Dr. Liang Wen Hua, a good-looking and scholarly Chinese professor, 
has installed his family of Liangs in a Manhattan tower apartment. He 
has found a culturally satisfactory life in Manhattan through lecturing at 
a university and to the best women’s clubs, while at the same time being 
administered to by his faithful and understanding wife. At home, he 
never forgets to lecture to his four children on the virtues of Confucianism 
and the old China. His eldest son, James, has but recently graduated from 
a fine medical school. The pictures of the old China, so vividly portrayed 
by his father, inspire James and his sister Mary with a desire to return 
to the present war-torn China. There are two younger children, Louise 
and Peter, who are American born. The former is quite unimpressed with 
her father’s pictures, as she has fallen in love with a young American lad, 
who wrongs her and in accordance with Chinese tradition seems to bring 
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ruin to the whole family. James and Mary return to the old ancestral 
village in China to do what they can for their native country in times of 
stress. After Louise’s fall from grace, both she and Peter join them. Their 
return to the village of Uncle Tao serves to give the author a rare 
opportunity to disclose the sharp contrasts between the cultural life of the 
Chinese village and the American city. Here James sets up a hospital and 
Mary, a school for the children. Peter carries on his college work in 
Peking for a time but falls in with the Communists, who kill him; Louise 
meets a young American soldier, marries him, and returns to the New 
York she cannot forget. Mrs. Liang, after a brief flying visit to China for 
the purpose of attending Mary’s wedding, returns to preside over the 
life of Professor Liang, who, as she knows, really needs her steadying 
hand, inasmuch as he has shown a very strong attachment for the conver- 
sation of the glamorous Violet Sun. 

The novel is eminently satisfying and unusually entertaining. Through- 
out runs a rich vein of comedy, mostly supplied through Ma Liang’s obser- 
vations on life and Uncle Tao’s administration of his womenfolk and his 
own bodily condition. Kinfol& with its pictures of both America and China 
is a novel which will bring to its readers new impressions about the old 
and the new China and some about our own urban life. Incidentally, it 
should become a best seller. M.J.V. 








